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EXECUTIVE SIK-*'.RY 



This project consisted of a field experiment in the delivery of 
a social service by means of a commercially-operated cable television 
system. 

A five-program series vas developed and produced which provided 
foster-pArent training, leading to the licensing of prospective foster 
parents. Each program in the series was broadcast at three time periods 
each week, and the set of programs was shown over a five-week period. 

Prospective foster parents were identified and recruited by the 
appropriate social service agencies, and 6A volunteers began the training 
program. Of this group, 56 participated in both the before and after 
phases of the experiment. 

Two experimental viewing conditions were created. Half the parti- 
cipants were asked to watch the training programs in their own homes; 
the remainder were asi:ed to assemible in sioall groups in three 'host homes', 
for viewing purposes. ThJs latter condition provided an opportunity 
for interaction among the partlcpants over the training materials. 

The major results of this experiment are as follows: 

1. Viewing was volu\: ary. Participants in individual hones did 
the same amount of viewing^ 2-3 programs of the 5 in the series » as 
viewers aasenbling in small groups* Twenty-one of the participants 
watched none of the programs » and 23 watched either four or five of them. 

2# Initial IntLrcj^t in becoming foster parents was very high in 
this groupt and this level of intcr>*bt was maintained throughout the 
five weeks* Level of interest at the end of tlie training period was 
significantly correlated with number of prcgram<5 seen. 
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3. Anxiety about becoming a foster parent was quite high at 
the beginning of the training period. Ry the end of the training 
period, anxiety had been reduced dramatically* but the end level of 
anxiety was not related to program watching. 

A* Cognitive knowledge increased significantly during the 
training period and the amount of knowledge was re.lated to the number 
of training programs viewed. 

5* Affective knowledge increased very little during the training 
period and was unrelated t..- ])rogram viewing. 

6. The participants* judgments of the credibility of the program 
trainers — their expertness, their pleasantness, and their dynamism — 
were all positively related to the number of programs seen. 

7« The participantr. ' perceptions of the convenience of the train- 
ing context — televison, distractions, times were not different for 
those viewing in their own homes or the homes of others. Convenience 
was positively related to number of programs viewed. 

8. Overall, the impact of the delivery system was no different 
for those engaged in individual or group viewing. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I 

The Michigan State University Telecommunication Policy Research 
Planning project has three interdependent phases t (1) The selection 
and delivery of a social service via cable TV, and an assessment of 
its human impact? (2) simulation modeling to explore the consequences 
of alternative policies on the cost-effectiveness of cable-delivered 
public services, and (3) the presentation of public policy questions 
arising from the studies. 

This report presents the design and execution of the first of these 
phases. It emphasizes the empirical assessment of the impact of a 
cable-delivered social service on those people who received the service. 

The initial phase of the experiment was the selection of an appro- 
priate social service. In consultation with Michigan Department of 
Social Service administrators, services were screened on the basis of 
social need, department needs, potential cost-effectiveness and appli- 
cability to the television medium. It was believed that it would be 
essential to deliver a service people would be highly motivated to re- 
ceive, in competition with other television attractions. It was also 
hoped that there could be a concrete reward for participation. The 
final choice of foster parent training seemed to meet all criteria. 

The State of Michigan is attempting to place neglected, problem or 
delinquent children in foster homes rather than institutions. Good 
foster homes can provide a warm and wholesome temporary shelter for 
such children, permitting their development under near-normal conditions. 
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tJiifortunately, many foster parents are unprepared for the task. Often the 
result of unpreparedness is an upsetting experience for both the child and 
the foster family. Furthermore, the social service agencies are burdened with 
the constant administrative problem of replaclnp, unsuccessful foster parents. 
The turnover of foster parents In Michigan is very high. 

The need to screen and prepare larger numbers of foster parents for 
more permanent service is recognized. To do so efficiently, under limited 
funds and small staff, has been an obstacle. In Michigan, the responsibility 
belongs to the social worker who places the child. In a series of one-to-one 
sessions the worker is to train the foster parent and judge fitness for 
licensing. Since the social workers carry many other responsibilities and 
have varying levels of ability and interest in the training function, the 
training process may be neglected or inadequate. 

Cable television delivery of training programs may provide a solution 
to some of the problems. Highly-developed live or videotaped presentations 
by specialists and experienced foster parents may be cablecast to the homes 
of prospective foster parents. Initially, prospective foster parents have 
a great deal of anxiety -about the role. The opportunity to assess themselves 
against full information about the difficulties, responsibilities and rewards 
of foster parenting, offers a basis for self -evaluation. 

Further, the training program can become a part of the state evaluation 
for licensing. This then would constitute a concrete reward for participa- 
tion. 

A new foster parent training program had been conceived and planned 
for classroom presentation in November and December of 1973 at Delta 
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College, located between Bay City and Saginat;» Michigan In Region 5 of 
the Michigan Department of Social Services. Participants » 24 families » 
met four times for talks by specialists. Each talk was followed by 
group discussion sessions among prospective foster parents, natural 
parents, foster children and a social worker. 

The Delta College program formed the b.asis of a television series 
for cable. The discussion sessions vere videotaped as they occurred. 
One of two discussion groups met in the television studio and the other 
was recorded with portable television equipment in a classroom. Becaxise 
the Delta studios were not large enough to accommodate all participants, 
specialists, who initiated each of the sessions with a talk, were brought 
back to Delta or to Michigan State University to be recorded. The leader 
of the Delta College program carie to Michigan State to record introduc- 
tions, transitions and closing'i. 

All program content decisions were made by planners from the Region 
5 office, sponsoring social service agencies, the county foster parents 
association and the subject matter specialists who were selected for 
the Delta College sessir-ns. All the discussion session tapes were viewed 
by Department of Soclr.l Service personnel for selection of the most in- 
formative and interesting segments. These segments were then aggregated 
with the instructional talk with which they were most closely related. 

Finally, all the taped materials were assembled into five programs, 
each with the following format: (1) introduction of the speaker with 
the main points to be covered, (2) speaker, (3) introduction of the 
discussion segments and main points, (4) discussion segments, and 
(5) closing. The programs, all dubbed to 3/4 inch cassettes, averaged 
90 minutes in length. 

A general description of each program appears below. A more com- 
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plete suaimary Is In Appendix A. 

Program 1 - An Introduction to foster par-sntlng with an attempt 
to raise some of the problems, destroy some of the 
loyths and outline the rewards. Relationships between 
foster parents and natural parents. Relationship bet- 
ween foster families and foster children. 
Program 2 • Foster parents are discussed as substitutes for parents 
who have been found negligent by the courts. Infor- 
mation about the social worker's role. 
Program 3 - The legal statutes that apply to foster care. Including: 
physical treatment of the child, medical responsibility, 
custody of the child and liability for acts of the child. 
Program 4 - Primarily devoted to the stages of development of the 
child and the effects of separating the child from the 
natural parents. The immediate reaction of the child 
to separation from parents. 
Program 5 - Focused on the teen-ager with topics such as sexual 

maturation, sex attitudes, moral and emotional growth, 
and self-attitudes. 
The television program design was a relatively direct adaptation of 
the original Delta College series. Time, funding and the arrangement 
with the speakers did not permit extensive added development of the 
materials to take full advantage of the medium. The talks were essen- 
tially televised lectures* Hovrever, in one .)rogram there v/as a studio 
audience* Some of the speakers used props and visual aids. A short 
film was Included in the first program. 

Despite the limited "production for television', use was made of 
the established instructional television techniques of providing Intro- 
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ductory material to prepare the viewer for the main points and closings 
to review those points. This was done by the moderator and Incorporated 
in the tapes. 

The discussion segments were Included to provide for the television 
viewer contact and Identification with the major participants In the 
foster care situation • natural parents, foster parents, foster children 
and social workers. It was hoped that the prospective foster parents 
In the program discussion groups would ask many of the questions and 
raise some of the issues and concerns of the prospective foster parents 
in the television audience. A description of the program series produc- 
tion process is in Appendix B. 
lartldpants 

Through the months of December 1973 and January and February 197A, 
prospective foster parents were recruited for the cable television de- 
livery of the programs. Gerity Cablevlslon of Bay City and Midland 
agreed to provide channel time and playback for the programs and to 
connect any household passed by cable, at no cost, during the experimental 
period* For the convenience of viewers each program ran three times - 
9:30 a*ffl« Monday, and 8 p.m. Tuesday and Thursday, one program per week 
March 18 through April 18. 

It was hoped to recruit a sufficient nuniber of participants from 
Bay City and Midland since the cable system in Saginaw was still under 
construction. This was not possible, so the Saginaw participants traveled 
to Midland to view as guests in homes there. A total of 64 prospective 
foster parents were recruited and enrolled. 

Principal demographic characteristics of participants were as fol- 
lows: 

25 men and 31 women 
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A8 married adults and 7 single ones 

12 had less than a high school education* 22 a high school 
diplcTne* 19 had some or all of a colle'je degree 

14 had already had foster children in their home and 42 had 
not 

18 were childless, and the remainder had from 1-7 children 
of their own 

13 had yearly family Incomes below $10,000, 33 from $10,000 
to $15,000, and 10 above $15,000 

One-third of the participants were in their 20s, about 40 per 
cent were in their 30s, and the remainder were at least in 
their 40s. 
Experimental Treatments 

IWo viewing conditions were established for this delivery system. 
In one viewing condition, participants were assigned to watch the pro- 
grams in their own homes, having available any of the three alternative 
viewing times for their selection. In this condition, then, viewing 
was primarily individual in character, save for whatever other family 
nenbers might watch. 

In the second viewing condition, arrangements were made for three 
participants to act as "host homes." Small groups of approximately 
eight people were assigned to each of these host homes. Ideally, the 
assignments would have been completely random, but the lack of availa- 
bility of cable equipment in Saginaw required that che Saginaw partici- 
pants constitute the primar core of guests going to host homes. We 
do not know to what extent this may have biased the experimental results 

The rationale for these two conditions was the assunq>tion that 
viewing In small groups of Interested participants would serve a mutually 
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reinforcing and Interactive function. It was anticipated Jjie^^ould 
serve to assist each other with the material, with their anxieties, etc. 
In contrast. Isolated viewing was expected to yield less impact on the 
dependent behaviors assessed. 

The original design of this experiment anticipated two other ex- 
perimental treatments, neither of which became possible as the project 
progressed. In one treatment, there would have been the standard, non- 
cable, training program for participants in a classroom setting. The 
fourth treatment would have consisted of a two-way interactional condi- 
tion. The latter was precluded because equipment was not available, 
and the cable system design was not appropriate. Thus, the final ex- 
periment is a partially completed design, making two basic assessments: 

(a) behavioral and attitudinal changes in the participants from 
prior to the delivery of the social service to post-delivery behaviors; 
and 

(b) comparisons between viewers who watched the program in indivi- 
dual settings with a comparable group of participants who watched in 
host homes. 

The next section of this report, on Methods, will provide full de- 
tails on all variable operationalizatlons. Here, it is sufficient to 
cite the variables, and our hypotheses regarding them, in terms of an- 
ticipated changes and differences among the viewing participants. 

In terms of changes from before to after viewing the foster parent 
television segments, viewing was hypothesized to: 

1* maintain and increase interest in becoming a foster parent; 

2. reduce anxlc*:y about becoming a foster parent; 

3. increase cognitive knowledge about foster parenting; and 

4. increase affective knowledge about foster parenting. 

'42 
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For all these comparisons, It was further anticipated that the 
experimental viewing condition of viewing In small groups would add 
even more so to the predicted outcome, e.g., further reduce anxiety. 
Increase knowledge. 

In terms of attitudes toward the viewing conditions established. 
It was hypothesized that: 

5. Gi-)up viewing would be valued more highly than Individual home 
viewing; 

6. Individual viewing would be considered more convenient than 
group viewing. 

Finally, anticipating that some participants would watch more of 
the program segments than others, we generated a set of hypotheses 
related to the number of programs viewed. In this connection, we 
expected that: 

7. Viewing would be positively related to interest; 

8. Viewing would be negatively related to anxiety; 

9. Viewing would be positively related to Increments in cognitive 
knowledge; 

10. Viewing would be positively related to increments in affective 
information gain; 

11. Viewing would be positively related to the perceived credibility 
of the program trainers; and 

12. Viewing would be positively related to the perceived convenience 
of the viewing conditions. 

The Results Section also will present some ancillary findings, re- 
lated to this main set of experimental predictions. 
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METHODS 

Each of the five training programs was shown three times a week 
beginning March 18, twice In the evenings and once In the morning. A 
week before the first program showing, baseline Information was gathered 
from the 64 participants on seven variables: Cognitive learning; affec- 
tive learning; their anxiety, motivation, and Interest In becoming fos- 
ter parents; communication with others about foster parentlrg; and 
relevant demographic attributes. These variables were re-measured after 
the training ended. 

Four sets of attitudinal items were added to the post-test Instru- 
ments: Satisfaction with the training; convenience of the viewing situ- 
ation; speaker qualities « evaluated on the dimensions of expertise, 
trustworthiness, and dynamism; and the total number of programs viewed. 

TWO viewing conditions were established: an individual-at-home 
viewing condition (N-29), and a small group viewing condition (N-27), 
conrlucted in the homes of three of the enrolled couples. The two con- 
ditlor.3 permitted a comparison of the programs' impact in group viewing 
where interaction would be present, against the individual home viewing 
i^ltuatlon. Most of those in group sessions did not yet have cable 
'Available In their homes, and traveled to a cabled host home. 

During the period the programs were shown (ending April 18, 1974), 
all respondents completed a weekly questionalre used to determine attend- 
ance, and individual program evaluation. An analysis and summary of the 
weekly data are in Appendix C. In addition, a special questionalre was 
designed for dropouts. The chief purposes of the dropout questionalre 
were to determine reasons for dropping, and the role, if any, of the 
training program. All analyses in this report are based on the 56 partl- 
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dpants fium whom both pre-test and post-test information was collected. 

Responses to the Items assessed before training began were inter- 
correlated to detemlne (1) which items best represented the variable, 
and (2) possible dimensions of the variable. For example » items used 
to measure the convenience variable separated along two dimensions > 
convenience and inconvenience of participating In the training sessions. 

These preliminary steps yielded an Index of Items for each variable 
to be analyzed. 

Indices were formed, then for all behaviors and attitudes listed 
above. The possible rang^ of scores for Items used In the indices, and 
the actual range of responses, follow. Examples of questions usaJ for 
each variable are included. The instrument as administered at the post- 
test is in AjpipeT^tti'lx D. 
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COGNITIVE LEARNING 

Cognitive learning was measured by 22 multiple choice questions 
obtained from the content of the five programs. Eighteen questions had 
four options, the remainder, three options. The correct response to 
each question was scored as 1,; all other responses were scored as 0. 
The oaxlnum possible range of scores was 0 to 22. The actual range of 
scores, based on responses to the items, was 6^ to 15^ for the pre-test, 
and 2, to 20 for the post-test. Examples of the cognitive learning ques- 
tions follow. The correct answers are circled. 

If a child is neglected and made a temporary ward of the court, which of 
the following is true? 

a. The foster parents have both physical possession of the child and 
guardianship. 

^ The foster parents have only temporary physical possession of the 

child and the courts have guardianship, 
c* The foster parents have only temporary physical possession of the child 



II 

and the natural parents have guardianship. 

vmich of the following attitudes Is most critical for successful foster 
parents? 



@ An attitude which says that i&y hone is your home. 

b. A couple th9t feels somewhat empty because they have no one else to 
love. 

c. A couple that is independent enough to get along without help from 
others. 

Foster children are covered by Medicaid. This means that: 

a. What you spend for the child *8 medical and dental expenses will be 
reimbursed later. 

b. Only the child's medical bills may be applied to the program. The 
child's dental expenses must be paid for by the foster parents, with 
later reimbursement. 

Q All dental, medical and optical bills must be paid through using the 
Medicaid card. 

If a teen-ager v;omes to you for advice, what might your attitude be? 

a. "If I were you, I'd do this." 

b. "Do whatever you like." 

c. "Don't let anything bother you, it will ail work out." 

© "I might try this, but I don't know whether it is right for you." 

The complete set of items with correct options is in Appendix E. 



AFFECTIVE LEARNING 

The 12 affective learning items were measured by five point scales 
ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree. The most desired res- 
ponses were scored as a 2^, while the not certain response was scored as a 
1,. All other responses were scored as £. The possible range then was 
fromjD to while the actual range was f rom _4 to 18, for the pre-test, 
and 2^ to 23^ for the post-test. The correctness of the responses was de- 
signated by those responsible for the training program. Examples of the 
affective learning questions were: 

If a foster child runs away from a foster home, that child should be punished. 
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strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain ^ Disagree 
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A foster child should be grateful for the opportunity to live in another 
hone. 



Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

. Agree Certain Disagree 

A foster child who has been sexually abused will be a bad influence on your 
own children because the child "knows too much." 



Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Disagree 

Foster children who make-up lies about their natural families must be cor- 
rected. 



Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Disagree 

The Items and desired responses appear In Appendix F. 



ANXIETY 

The 11 anxiety items were measured by five point scaJ.t ' ranging from 
strongly agree to strongly disagree. The desired response was scored as a 
JL (strongly disagree) in succeeding order to 5, (strongly agree). The range 
then was from 11 to 55,; the actual range based on responses was from 26 to 
54 for the pre-test, and from 11 to 47 for the post-test. Examples of the 
anxiety questions were: 

I worry whether my foster child will like me. 

5 1 

Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Disagree 

I am worried about meeting my foster child for the first time. 

5 1 



Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Disagree 

I worry about having a foster child in my home. 

5 1 



^ Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

ERXC ^8*^*® Certain »^*^ Disagree 
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I vorxy whether I will be a good foster parent • 

5 1__ 

Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Disagree 



MOTIVATION 

TWO sets of Items were used to measure motivation. The first set was 

nine questions responded to by four options. For each reason given for 

wanting to be a foster parent, the respondents* choices were: 

This is definitely one of my reasons. 

This is probably one of my reasons. 

This is probably not one of my reasons. 

This is definitely not one of my reasons. 

Each question was scored from I to A^, with being assigned to the response: 

"This is definitely one of my reasons", the score 2 being assigned to: "This 

is probably one of my reasons," and so forth. These nine items were: 

I want to become a better person. 

I want to share the things I have with a child who needs a home. 

I want to help a child that no one else will help. 

I want to do something worthwhile with the extra time I have. 

I want to share my love with a child who needs a home. 

I want to have a child around the house to care for. 

My spouse wants to take care of a child. 

According to my religious beliefs, I should help people. 

I want to be worth something to another human being* 

Five of the reasons inter-correlated significantly with each other and 
were cosiblned into a single Index which we have labeled a self-fulfillment 
dimension. Anyone who professed one of these tended to have the others as 
well. 

I want to become a better person. 

ER?C Z8 
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I want to do something worthwhile with the extra time X have. 
I want to be worth something to another human being. 
According to my religious beliefs, I should help people. 
I want to have a child around the house to care for. 
TWO others of the original Items also Inter-correlated highly and 
were sunmed Into a sharing dimension. They were: 

I want to share my love with a child who needs a home. 
Ify spouse wants to take care of a child. 

The second set of motivation Items used exactly the same nine reasons 
as above, but the respondents were asked to rank order each reason. Respon- 
dents were asked to determine which reason was most Important for wanting 
to become a foster parent, and place a 1 next to that reason; a 2 next to 
the second most Important reason, and so forth. Each of the nine reasons 
then was ranked from 1^ to 9,. 

Following are the frequencies for those Items ranked number 1 and 
number 2 by the respondents, and the overall average rank ordering for 
those Items at the first testing. 

Frequencies 





Overall 


Rank 


Rank 




Ranking 


n 


#2 


Z want to become a better person. 


4 


2 


A 


I want to share things I have with a child who needs a home. 


2 


16 


18 


I want to help a child that no one else will help. 


3 


8 


14 


Z want to do something worthwhile with the extra time I have. 


7 


0 


2 


Z want to share my love with a child who needs a home. 


1 


23 


12 


Z want to have a child around the house to care for. 


6 


0 


3 


}ty spouse wants to take care of a child. 


9 


1 


0 


According to my religious beliefs, I should help people. 


8 


0 


2 


I want to be worth something to another human being. 


5 


4 


0 


29 


N 


• 54 


55 
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Of these reasons, the one most frequently ranked first, was "I want 
to share love with a child who needs a home." This reason was ranked 
first by 23 of 56 respondents. The reason receiving the next highest 
ranking was "I want to share the things I have with a child who needs a 
hone," ranked first by 16 respondents. 



TimSBEST 

The three interest items w^re measured on a five-point Llkert scale 

of the follcwing form: 

At this time, how interested are you in becoming a foster parent? 

5 very interested 
A quite Interested 

3 somewhat interested 

2 not very interested 

1 not interested at all 

At this time, how certain are you that you will want to be a foster 
parent? 

5 very certain 

4 quite certain 

3 somewhat certain 

2 not very certain 

1 not certain at all 



In general, do you think you want to be a foster parent? 

5 definitely yes 

A probably yes 

3 uncertain 

2 probably not 

1 definitely not 

Each of the most positive responses (very interested, very certain, 

and definitely yes) was scored as a S,* In succeeding order to _ ( not 

interested at all, not certain at ull, and definitely not). The possible 

range on this three item Index was from 2 to 15 , and the actual range was 

6 to 15 for the pre- test, and 2 '° 11 fo'^ post-test. 
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OOMKDWICATIOW WITH OTHERS AB0I3T FOSTER PARENTING 

The ItetDs on conaunlcatlon with others sought to determine the sources 
and eaount of Information about foster care that may have contributed to 
prior knowledge about foster parenting. Twelve questions were asked, with 
response scales ranging from £ to 15 or more, which were estimates of the 
nundier of people, hours, and news Items encountered In discussion of foster 
care. These Items were then grouped Into two special clusters for more dlr- 
ected analyses. The first was comprised solely of the item: "How many 
different people did you talk to about foster care In the month of February?" 
For the post-test, April was substituted for February. The maximum pos- 
sible range was 0 to 15 , and the actual range was £ to 15 for the pre- test 
and also the post-test. For the pre-test, the modal response was one 
person talked to (N«12) and for the post-test, the modal response was 8 
persons talked to (M"8)* These participants had talked with some 200 
people In February and 300 In April. 

The second set of Items dealt with media sources of Information about 

foster care. The three Items In this set were: 

How many news Items or announcements about foster care did you hear 
on the radio during February? 

How many stories, news Items or announcements about foster care did 
you hear on television during February? 

How many stories about foster care did you read In the newspaper 
during February? 

The maximum possible range for each item was £ to 15^. The actual range for 
the radio item was £ to 15, in February, and £ to ^2 in April. The modal 
response was no radio items heard in February (N"36) , or in April (N"23) . 

For television items, the actual range was £ to 10 for the pre-test 
and for the post- test. The modal response was 0 or no television Items 
heard in February and in April. 
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For newspaper stories, the actual range was 0^ to 6^ for the pre-test 
and for the post- test. The modal response was £ In February (N-35) and 0 
in April (N-IS). 

Cumulatively, the number of respondents reporting hearing news items 
on the radio decrea^ted from 20 to 19 between the pre-test and the post- 
test; the number reporting television items increased from 21 to 28, and 
the number reporting reading newspaper stories similarly increased from 
21 to 28. 

The remaining variables were measured only once, after the five 
programs had been broadcast. 

SATISFACTION WITH VIEWING CONDITION 

Five questions were used to measure satisfaction with the viewing 
situation. The questions differed only in terras of whether they were 
home or group directed. For example, for individual home viewers the 
first question read: "If I could have talked with others immediately 
after the show, it would have reduced some of my fears about being a 
foster parent," while for group viewers the question was: "Talking 
with others immediately after the show reduced some of my fears about 
being a foster parent." Responses of maximum preference for a group 
situation were scored as a 5,, while lesser preferences were scored 1-4. 

One item yielded a low correlation with the other five, was dropped 
from further analysis. This item was "Talking about the program with 
other foster parents right afterwards was worthwhile." The four remain- 
ing items summed into an index were: 

If I could have talked with others Immediately after the show, it 
would have reduced some of my fears about being a foster parent. 

A social worker discussing the program alone with me would not have 
been as helpful as discussing the program with a group of other 
prospective foster parents. 
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I would have renenbered the main points better If I could have 
talked to others about them right after the program. 

I preferred watching the program in my home to watching them 
with a group. 

CONVElilENCE 

The nine convenience questions were reduced to six* on the basis of 
preliminary analysis. The remaining six items separated along two di- 
mensions, based on strong intercor relet ions among the items. These dimen- 
sions were labeled the convenience and inconvenience of the training ses- 
sions. The two questions that comprised the convenience dimension or in- 
dex, were: 

The training sessions were at convenient times. 
Television was a good way to get this kind of information. 
The questions used in the inconvenience index were: 
The training sessions were too long. 
I usually got tired during the sessions. 

There were other things I wanted to do when the training sessions 
were on. 

Usually I had to force myself to pay attention during the sessions. 

For each item, the response categories were: "Strongly Agree, Agree, 
Not Certain, Disagree and Strongly Disagree." The possible range for the 
convenience index was 2 to 10, and the actual range was 2 ^° 12.* 
possible range for the inconvenience index was 4^ to 20 , wi :h the actual 
range £ to 19 . 

EXPERTISE. TRUSTWORTHINESS, DYNAMISM 

The respondents rated the speakers on five-point scales bounded by 
bi-polar adjectives. The most positive responses were scored as a 5^, and 
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the most negative as 1^. 

The ratings on any one scale were correlated with those on each of 
the other scales, and provided an Index of the degree to which various 
bl-polar scales clustered together. From this analysis* the scales clus- 
tered along three dimensions: expertise or authority, trustworthiness, 
and dynamism. Three scales comp-lsed the expertise dimension, and four 
scales comprised each of the other two dimensions. The Items In each 
scale were: 

Expertise or Authority 

In general the different speakers In the sessions were; 

Not 

Very Somewhat Certain Somewhat Very 



reliable: 

qualified: 

valuable: 



,: unreliable 
: unqualified 
: worthless 



Trustworthiness 

honest : 

pleasant: 

unfriendly: 

selfish.* 



.: dishonest 

J unpleasant 

J friendly 

: unselfish 



Dynamism 
aggressive: 
active: 
timid: 

Introverted: 



J meek 

Ji passive 

.: bold 

: extroverted 
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NUMBER OF PROGRAMS VIEWED 



We sought to determine how manj^o^ the programs were viewed, and how 
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nany tines they were viewed. If the respondent did not see a program* 
that response was scored as £; If the respondent saw a program once or 
nore» those responses were scored as a 1^, Inasnuch as very few watched 
the tiame program nore than once. The maximum possible range for these 
responses) .then I was 0, to ^ and the actual range was also 0 to 5,* The 
question fomat follows » with the frequency of responses for each set 
of answers: 

We'd like to know which programs you watched. Below is a brief 
reminder of what each program was about and then a few questions 
about your viewing. 

Program 1: Phyllis Cornell 

This program talked about the relationships between 
the natural parents and the foster parents and the 
relationship between the foster family and the foster 
child. This program also discussed what kinds of ob- 
ligations there are between the foster family and the 
social services. 

How many times did you see this show? 

27 I didn't get a chance to see this one 
One time 

29«<^ Two times 

Three times 



Program 2: Byron Hosmer* Social Worker 

In this program* foster parents were discussed as sub- 
stitutes for a family which has often been found neg- 
ligent by the courts. Information about the social 
worker's job also was presented. 

How many times did you see this show? 

27 I didn't get a chance to see this one 
One time 



29«»^^ Two times 

Three times 

Program 3: Faye Harrison* Lawyer 



This program examined the legal statutes that apply to 
foster care. The topics included physical treatment of 
the child* medical responsibility* custody of the child 
and liability for acts of the child. 

33 
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How many times did you see this show? 

32 I didn't get a chance to see this one 

One time 

Two times 

Three times 



Program 4: Harold Soinnerschleld» Psychologist 

This program was primarily interested In the stages 
of development of the child and the effects of sepa.^ 
atlng the child from his natural parents. The lm> 
mediate reaction of the child to separation from 
parents was discussed. 

How many times did you see this show? 

34 I didn't get a chance to see this one 
- One time 




Two times 
Three times 



Program 5i Martin Shlndeling, Psychologist 

This program focused on the teenager. Topics such as 
sexual maturation, sex attitudes, moral and emotional 
growth, and self-attitudes were discussed. 



How many -times did you see this show? 

3A I didn't get a chance to see this one 
One time 



22-'^^ Two times 

Three times 
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RESULTS 



In this section, we will present the basic set of findings. These 
enconpass two sets of measures. One set assessed changes In the parti- 
cipants from before the televised foster care program to after the program 
series had ended. The second set assessed their post-viewing responses 
to the program series. We will make comparisons between those who viewed 
in snail groups and those who viewed in individual home settings. Our 
final analysis will be to determine to what extent behavioral changes 
or attitudes were related to the tttmber of programs viewed. 



CHANGE BEHAVIORS 

Five of our measures were assessed before and after the program 
series. These were interest in becoming a foster parent, anxiety about 
becoming a foster parent, motivations for becoming a foster parent, and 
coisnltive and affective knowledge about foster parenting. 

As an overall result, the experimental assignment to viewing in 
individual homes or in small groups yielded no differences on any of 
these behavicrs. There was nothing stimulated nor inhibited by the in- 
dividual versus group viewing sessions. Therefore, most of the results 
we will report deal primarily with changes from the first to the second 
testing session. Table 1 provides summary data for this section. 

Interest in Becoming a Foster Parent 

The general level of Interest was very high among these participants 
as they entered into the telecommunication situation. The average res- 
ponses were ^lose to 13 on a 15 point Interest scale. At the end of the 
viewing sessions, the high Interest level was maintained but it had not 
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Increased any further. The Initial high Interest apparently produced a 
celling effect which enabled only continuing reinforcement of that level 
of Interest during the training session. However, this may be an Impor- 
tant result In Itself. The training sessions did not by any means dimi- 
nish Interest In becoming a foster parent. They maintained Interest. 

There was a significant correlation (.2A) between the number of 
programs seen in the five program series and interest. This correlation 
offers some substantiation for the premise that watching the programs 
facilitated the maintenance of Interest. 

We divided the program participants into three categories on the 
• basis of the nunber of programs they saw. In actuality, 21 of the 56 
people who completed this program reported that they saw none of the 
shows. Twenty others reported that they saw from one to four of the 
programs, and 15 reported seeing all flv«j. Interest was below average 
(11.71) in that group which saw none of the programs and was at a higher 
level among those in either of the other two viewing categories. 

Another manifestation of Interest in becoming a foster parent would 
be In terms of communication behavior with others about this activity. 
We assessed the extent to which the participants talked with others about 
foster parenting in the time period preceedlng and during the program 
presentation on cable. We also assessed the extent to which the parti- 
cipants read about foster parenting In the newspaper, saw news Items 
on television or heard news Items on the radio. Interest In becoming a 
foster parent was very significantly correlated (.42) with talking with 
others — both professionals and non-professionals — about becoming a 
foster p&rent. Interest was also correlated with reading news items 
in the newspaper and seeing items on television which dealt with foster 
parenting, but was not correlated with hearing anything on radio. 
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Table 1 

Change Behaviors Among Individual and Group Viewers 



Viewing Situation 



Correlation with 
Number of Programs Seen 



Individual 



1. Interest 13.2 



2. Anxiety 39.5 



T2 



12.9 



28.5 



Group 
Tl 

12.2 
35.5 



^2 

12.4 
24.7 



(.24) 
(.04) 



3. Cognitive 

Learning 12 . 7 



13.7 



11.7 



14.3 



(.36) 



4* Affective 

Learning 14.0 



5. Self-ful- 
fillnent 
Reasons 14.6 



14.8 



14.1 



14.8 



14.4 



15.8 



13.4 



(-.01) 



(.23) 



6. Sharing 
Reasons 



6.0 



5.6 



5.9 



6.1 



(.12) 
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Anxiety about Becoming a Foster Parent 

Ue measured the degree of concern expressed by each Individual 
during the tine period preceding the beginning of the television series 
and at the conclusion of the television series. At the first tine period* 
all participants had above average anxiety about beconing a foster parent. 
The group nean was above the nidpolnt on our index of anxiety. There 
was a dramatic shift downvard in anxiety from the first to second neasure- 
inent. On the average, the decrease in anxiety encompassed more than one- 
fourth of the possible movement on the index. Vfhereas all participants 
were on the average somewhat above the scalers midpoint at the first 
testing session, all were on the average far below the midpoint at the 
second testing session. During these weeks, anxiety about becoming a 
foster parent reduced dramatically. 

There was, however, no correlation between the reduction in anxiety 
and the number of programs seen. That is, anxiety was lessened but not 
apparently as a function of program viewing. We had anticipated finding 
the programs to be the basis for reducing anxiety. These data do not 
verify that. We had also antlciapted that talking with others would be 
correlated with anxiety reduction and it was not. We did determine that 
anxiety was positively related (.29) to reading newspaper items about 
foster parenting — at the before-training time period. By the end of 
the training sessions, however, there was no relationship between these 
two variables. The overall decrement in anxiety may have eliminated the 
import of this earlier source of Information. 

The conclusion Is that the reduction in an::iety was due to some 
unknown or some unanalyzed factors. We will be doing additional analyses 
with these data to try to determine some of the basis for anxiety reduc- 
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tioa which did take place. 

Cognitive Infonnation Gain 

We adalnistered the sane 22 item test at both interview sessions. 
Itatas for the cognitive knowledge index were derived from all shows. No 
show had fewer than three entries in the knowledge index and no program 
had taore than six. Thus, it was possible for there to be incremental 
learning of a moderate extent on each of the programs. 

At the first testing, the average number of items correct was 12 and 
at the second, it was 14. This is a statistically significant increment 
in knowledge among the participants (p <.001). One may ask to what ex- 
tent it was a socially significant result if a toal of five programs 
yielded a measured increment of only two factually correct ideas. Of 
course, the 22 cognitive knowledge items tested only a sample of the 
critical Information which was available to be learned in the five programs. 
If one projects from this learning level (22 total items, 12 already known, 
and 2 of the remaining 10 learned) , then there was a relative gain in 
knowledge of approximately 20 per cent of the new information in the 
programs. 

Clearly, those who watched more programs learned more than those who 
watched fewer programs. The correlation between number of programs seen 
and cognitive information was .36, which is certainly as anticipated. 

Turning to sub-group comparisons, those who watched no programs did 
not increase knowledge at all between time one and time two. Those who 
watched from one to four programs increased about two items and those who 
watched all five increased about three items on this Index. It was the 
programs which clearly contributed to the increased level of information 
among the participants. 
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Cognitive knowledge was uncorrelated with talking to others about 
foster parenting at either tine period. 

Knowledge was gained by the viewers, but there remained a substantial 
gap between the level of learning they achieved and the level of infor- 
nation gain they could have obtained* 

We also analyzed the cognitive learning which occurred for each of 
the programs, separately for viewers and non-viewers. The time two know- 
ledge scores of the viewers were persistently higher for each one of the 
five shows. There was some trend for the learning differences between 
viewers and non-viewers to increase with each successive show. That is, 
viewers of the fifth program were more disparate from non-viewers of that 
show than viewers of the third or fourth program from non-viewers of those 
programs, and the latter viewers were more consistent learners than viewers 
of the first or second show. This result probably Interacts with other 
variables including interest such that the viewers of the final shows 
were those who were most receptive to whatever Information was being pre- 
sented. 

The interpretation of these cognitive results is made a bit more 
artbiguous by our analysis of program by program change scores. That is, 
for each program we looked at the knowledge score of those items from 
that program for the viewers and non-viewers and compared their gain at 
the time two testing. For one thing, it is apparent that those people 
who chose to view any individual program were already more knowledgeable 
than those people who chose not to view that program. That is, knowledge 
contributed to viewing in perhaps much the same fashion that viewing con- 
tributed to increase know.edge by the second interview session. 

This suggests that we are dealing with a more complex set of results 
than might otheiwise have been perceived from tha initial presentation 
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of findings In this section. By the time of the third, fourth and fifth 
shows when the participants already began to establish themselves In terms 
of Interest, It was here that the viewers shewed the largest gains In 
knowledge, or more precisely the largest changes in knowledge gain from 
the pre-viewlng period. 

It is Important to summarize some of these latter findings. For one, 
more knowledge appeared to accrue from the programs which were presented 
later in the sequence. More knowledge change or gain appeared to accrue 
from those same programs. At this point, it is not possible to say whether 
this was a function of the content presented In the later shows, that is, 
there may have been more new information in programs three, four, and five, 
or whether there was some sequential learning effect brought about by 
those who elected to continue viewing the later programs. These alternative 
explanations should be tested in subsequent research. 

A final analysis of the cognitive items was more for purposes of the 
- social services department involved. For each of the 22 items we looked 
at the number of people who had it wrong at time 1 and correct at time 2. 
This information which Is included in Appendix E identifies those specific 
content areas which were best learned. There were some dramatic shifts 
in learning primarily where many individuals were incorrect at time 1 and 
learned the information from the programs. 

On a program by program basis, the item learning scores were as fol- 
lows. A score indicates the net increase in the number of people who 
had the item correct at time 2, a - score indicates a net decrease, and 0 
that the number remained constant: 

Program 1 — Four cognitive items were used, with net results of +7, 
•♦•4, -5, and -3. 

Program 2 — Four items were used, with results of +3, +5, 0 and -2. 
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Program 3 — Six items were used, with results of +A, +8, +1A, 
+19, and -1. 

Program 4 — Three items, with results of +8, +1A, and -2. 

Program 5 — Five items, with results of +5, +7, +13, 0, and -3. 

Interestingly, each program contained at least one information area 
in which negative learning occurred. The third program — on legal aspects 
of foster parenting — yielded maximum gain. The first two programs net- 
ted minimum gain and/or the items were of special difficulty. This item 
information should assist the social service agency in Identifying areas 
and issues of learning difficulty. 

Affective Learning 

This information measure dealt with parenting values which the social 
services people believe to be useful values for the individuals, involved. 
These 12 items were scored as either wrong (0) , partly correct (1) , and 
primarily correct (2) , and the social service agency provided the scoring 
key. The original scores could range from 0-24. At the first testing 
session, the participants' score average was 14 points. Slightly more 
than half of the values espoused were already advocated by the program 
participants. After seeing some sub-set of five programs ♦ the affective 
knowledge index showed a one unit increment to an average score of 15. 
This is a statistically significant increase (p<.n5) from be fore, to after 
the programs. 

Unlike cognitive knowledge, affective learning was completely un- 
related to prograra viewing. That is, the correlation between amount of 
vlewir." : -id the affective learning score at time 2 was nil. Affective 
learr«Xn.3 w^ich did take place could not be traced to the watching of 
programs . 
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In our program by program analysl?? of affective learning, we found 
viewers scoring better than non-viewers on some programs and worse than 
non-viewers on other programs. The main points are that the pattern of 
learning was inconsistent on a program by program basis and the amount of 
learning was trivial in any show. Those factors obviously contribute to 
the non-correlation with viewing. When we looked at the changes in 
Individual items, we determined that on 4 of the 12 items five or more 
people moved from the completely incorrect category to one of the more 
correct categories. On three items, there was a shift by five or more 
people from a correct category into a completely Incorrect category. 
The items and distribution of scores are in Appendix F. 

Motivations for Becoming a Foster Parent 

The motivation items were not items for which we had a priori pre- 
dictions, but were developed and included largely because the sponsoring 
social service agency was interested in the r-sasons expressed by the program 
participants for their interest in foster par-'ntlng. These motivations 
were dealt with in two ways. For one, two indices were created on the 
basis of correlational results reported in the methods section. For a 
second, the Indivdual motivational statements were analyzed in terms of 
their relative preference by the participants. 

One of the motivational factors underlying reasons fur becoming or 
wishing to become a foster parent wa« labeled solf-fulf I'j jncnt . exumullfied 
by such items as, "I want to help a child that no one cUe. will help," 
"I want to have a child ciround the house to care tor," .-.i.;! "I want to be 
worth something to another human being." At the first testing session, 
the group average on this set of five items wat? 1A.5, of a possible range 
from 5-20, with the higher ricore reprtsentinp the higher o.pression of 
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these motivations. At time 2, It had been reduced to 13<7, which was a 
significant drop In the advocacy of this set of reasons. 

This shift was associated with program viewing. That Is, the number 
of programs watched and the scores on this Index at the second testing 
were significantly correlated (.23, p^.OS)* whereas no such correlation 
existed before the programs were broadcast. For some reasons, this alter- 
ation In motivations was partly attributable to the content viewed. It 
was Indeed the Intent of the training series to change motivation; that is, 
to provide a more accurate picture of the rewards and difficulties of 
foster parenting thereby reducing the naivete of prior motivations. 

The second factor of motivations identified consisted of two sharing 
items, **I want to share my love with a child that needs a home," and 
**}ty spouse wants to take care of a child." There was no change in this 
as a motivational basis between times one and two, nor was there any re- 
lationship between program viewing and the expression of this reason. 
The original and later level of expression of this motivation yielded 
an average score of 6, with the possible range from 2-8. 

If we turn to the nine individual reasons and their overall priority 
for the participants, we find no significant shifts from before to after 
the viewing of the programs, and no consistent relationships between 
viewing and those reasons. It would appear useful here to repeat from the 
methods section the descriptive rank ordering of these items, in terms of 
their priority for these potential foster parents. 

The two reasons which stood out with consistently higher rankings were: 
"I want to share the things I have with a child who needs a home." 
"I want to share my love with a child who needs a home." 

A next reason which stood closer to these two than to the ones which 
followed It was: 
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"I want to help a child that no one else will help." 
There followed then, four items which showed consistency between 
tine 1 and time 2 and which probably should be grouped in terms of their 
similar rankings to each other. They were: 

VI want to be worth something to another human being." 

"I want to do something worthwhile with the extra time I have." 

"I want to have a child around the house to care for." 

"I want to become a better person." 
Those two reasons which receive the consistently lowest rankings as 
reasons for wanting to become a foj ter parent were: 

"My spouse wanted to take care of a child." 

"According to my religious beliefs, I should help people." 

BESPONSES TO PROGRAMS AND VIEWING SITUATION 

Here, our analysis turns to those variables which were assessed only 
in the post-viewing situation. There were three such categories of variables. 
One dealt with the percleved credibility of the program speakers and lec- 
turers. A second dealt with the viewers' perceptions of the convenience of 
the training sessions, e.g., the extent of distractions, the length of the 
sessions, the desire to do other things. The final measure in the post-view- 
ing situation asked about the satisfaction of the viewers for their indi- 
vidual or group viewing situations. Results will be presented in that 
order, and Table 2 contains summary data. 

Spe&ker Credibility 

Three attitudes of the speakers were assessed — the perceptions by 
the viewers of the speakers' expertise, their pleasantness and their dynamism. 
Each of these attributes was assessed by a set of scales as described in 
^ the methods section. 
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Again, there was no difference In assessment of the speakers by 
those who were In group situations versus those who were In their own 
hone viewing situations. Therefore, the focal point of the analysis was 
to look at the relationship between amount of program viewing and each of 
these three credibility attributes. 

In terns of perceived expertness — the qualifications and the relia- 
bility of the speakers — the correlation with amount of viewing was extra- 
ordinarily high, .53, p<.001. 
'I 

A similar pattern existed for the other two attributes, those of 
safety and dynamism. For each there was a positive correlation, .26 with 
safety and .30 with dynamism. These latter two are not of the magnitude 
of the correlation between viewing and perceived expertise but the pattern 
of the results suggests a parallel but lesser Impact. 

Convenience and Inconvenience of the Training Sessions 

Two measures of perceived convenience came from the original set of 
items* However, the results for the two sets are identical and may be 
treated together here. Again, there was no greater perceived inconvenience 
for viewers participating in a group situation than in an individual home 
situation* This would appear to be a non-finding, yet it suggests that 
no particular inconvenience was caused anyone by asking that person to go 
from their own home to meet with four or five other Interested adults and 
to view some foster parenting material. There was a significant corre- 
lation between amount of viewing and each of the two convenience indices. 
These correlations ranged from .45 to .51, * oth of which are highly signi- 
ficant relations (p<.003). 

Clearly, those who were willing to engage in the viewing process did 
not judge that they were inconvenienced in doing so. It remains difficult 
to know if it could have been the percieved convenience which led to the 
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Table 2 

Time 2 Responses to Program and Situation Attributes 



Viewing Situation 



Correlation with 
number of programs 
seen 



Individual 



Group 



speaker Credibility 

a. Expertness 12.94 

b. Pleasantness 17.50 

c. Dynamism 14.88 



13.29 
16.42 
14.85 



(.53) 
(.26) 
(.30) 



Convenience of 
Situation 



7.90 



7.29 



(.45) 



Inconvenience of 
Situation 



10.40 



10.88 



(.51) 



Preference for 
Group Viewing 



10.53 



12.21 



(.10) 
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viewing or if some third factor, e.g., interest, led to both perceived 
convenience and frequency of viewing programs. As we have suggested, 
more complex analyses will be undertaken with these data. Suffice to 
say at this point that the viewers ixi groups felt no more inconvenience 
than viewers in their own private homes, and that perdeved convenience 
was highly related to the number of programs viewed by the participants. 
It is worthwhile to add that the average number of programs viewed by 
those who did so in group sessions was 2.2 and the average viewed by 
those who could watch on their own home set was 2.3. Clearly, parti- 
cipating in the group viewing sessions was not in any way a deterrent 
to actual program watching. 

Preference for Individual or Companionship Viewing 

Each of those who watched in a group situation was asked the extent 
to which being with other interested parties made that a more desirable 
situation for such things as reducing fears or remembering main points. 
Those who watched in their own homes were asked if they had had others 
around, would it have contributed in those same ways. The group viewers 
responded at a level which indicated they were somewhat uncertain Just 
how much the group contributed to what they took away from the program. 
Those who watched in individual situations were more of the belief that 
they would have profited from having others with them in the viewing 
situation. The difference between the honje and the group viewers in this 
regard approaches statistical significance (p<.10). It is suggestive 
at any rate that the experience in the group was not necessarily strongly 
appreciated nor depreciated, but those not given that opportunity believed 
that it would have been of some greater import to them. Althiugh there 
was no higher level of viewing in the groups than In the individual homes. 
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the correlation between viewing and satisfaction was higher In the group 
(.24) than In the Individual situation (.09). 

ViewlnR and Related Communication Behavior 

To conplete this Initial set of results, we examined the relation- 
ship between the number of programs seen and other sources or potential 
sources of Information about foster parenting. The number of programs 
seen was very highly correlated (.41) with the number of other people 
talked with about foster parenting during the time periods the programs 
were on. Viewing stimulated talking with others. 

In a similar fashion, viewing Interacted with other media exposures. 
The number of programs seen was positively correlated (.55) with recall 
of having seen news Items of television that dealt with foster children 
and with having heard news items on the radio (.22). Thus, there would 
appear to be a package of Inters tlmulated communication behaviors, largely 
motivated by the presentation of the training programs. 

We also looked at a set of demographic characteristics to determine 
If certain background characteristics motivated the viewing of these 
training programs more so than others. Prior education was related to 
programs seen, with the more educated watching more of the training pro- 
grams than the lesser educated. Having previously had some foster child 
In their home also was related to frequency of vtlewlng. 
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DISCUSSION 

In this section, we will discuss those aspects of this field experiment 
which lend themselves to subsequent research possibilities, to policy Impll- 
actions, and to theoretical Issues. 

First, let us turn to some of the findings. Most critical. It seems, 
nay be the lack of differentiation of Impact on those who watched In Indi- 
vidual hones, from those who watched In compact group settings. This was a 
central thrust of the experiment. It was believed th *t the Isolation of home 
viewing was less than an Ideal situation for learning, for anxiety reduction 
or for the reinforcement of Interest levels. This would especially be the 
case for a set of programs that were basically pedagogic In style. The 
small group vl:>vlng was constructed to compensate for these perceived defi- 
ciencies. Yet, the evidence assembled to this point suggests that one-way 
delivery of this social service was equally effective among viewers, regard- 
less of the viewing situation. If this particular finding were replicated. It 
would have several strong Implications* For one, viewing groups were tedious 
to organize and establish. It required an output of staff resources to Iden- 
tify host homes, to convince participants to join those viewing groups, and 
to do so on a continuing basis. It required group members to transport them- 
selves, or find transportation, to the host homes. It effectively limited them 
to agreeing to view one of the three possible showings of each program, rather 
than choosing the most personally convenient. All these energy outputs were 
unnecessary In this experiment, inasmuch as the measured outcomes of the group 
viewers were not different from the people who watched In their own homes and 
chose a viewing time as they wished. 

Further, the relative satisfaction of the viewers with their viewing 
conditions is related to this discussion point. Those In groups were not 
noticeably impressed by the circumstances of gathering together for watch- 



Ing the programs. Their ratings of that viewing condition placed them 
at an Intecnediate level of satisfaction on the attitude scale used. They 
did not believe that It contributed particularly to their assimilation or 
learning of the program material — and the objective results on learning 
support that perception. In contrast, the at-home viewers felt it might 
have been beneficial to view with others but that response may represent 
a * graas-ls-always-greener* phenomenon. The results also showed no 
differences in number of programs viewed by those In the two expetimental 
treatments, and no differences In perceived convenience of the viewing con- 
ditions. 

The suggestion then Is that a far larger number of Individuals could 
be simultaneously trained as foster parents. In fact, the number to be 
trained via one-way cable has perhaps only the upper boundary of what the 
social services staff can manage to recruit, encourage, and provide staff 
reinforcement and services for. The earlier felt need to provide inter- 
action and mutual stimulation may not require collective gathering to- 
gether of participants during training sessions. The technique of in- 
cluding a simulated interaction through the televised discussion groups 
may have been successful in achieving the objectives for live group inter- 
action. 

There are reservations to be imposed on even a tentative conclusion 
such as this. Major among these is che lack of two comparison groups in 
this experiment. One would have been the live training sessions themselves, 
with their .maximum interaction potential, wherein the Instructors would 
have an even better opportunity to respond to individual and group feed- 
back* The second would have been the two-way, interactive television 
Situation, in which some form of immediate respon<}e from the participant 
viewers could possibly have led to program content alterations. Whether 
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either of these latter two situations would have resulted In more post- 
training intact remains unknown to us» but does warrant a direct test. 

It is premature to make ary firm decisions on the basis of the data 
collected to date. The level of evaluation of this training program is 
solely in terms of effects of the training on the participants, A more 
severe level of evaluation will be in terms of the new foster parents* 
performance in that capacity. If and when they become foster parents, 
how long do they continue? The drop-out rate for foster parents is ex- 
tensive. Do these newly-licensed foster parents remain in the system at 
least as long as thr>se licensed under other training programs, or under 
no training programs? Do they remain longer? What of the quality of 
foster parent care they provide? Is it at least as good, or better than 
other foster parents? Are the responses of the children cared for more 
positive? Such Issues have not yet been dealt with at all, but must be. 

Let us return to the datf* actually collected, rather than continuing 
to be remorseful about uncollected information. The viewing levels for 
the television programs were unimpressive. Here, again, are the numbers 
who watched from 0-5 programs: 



Half of those who agreed to voluntarily participate in this training 
program saw either zero shows or 1 show. They become non-participants, 
for all practical purposes. This is a large drop-out rate, but we have 
no baseline against which to compare it. Social services staff people 
informed the project directors that it would be useful for some prospective 
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foster parents to decide thtit they did not want to become foster parents. 
This certainly occurred. Thus, the training programs served a significant 
secondary function. They screened out of the system those with strong 
Initial Interest, for whom the information and related program content 
diminished, that interest. This clearly is an efficient way to do such 
screening, on a self-identified basis. Classically, such individuals 
might well have been licensed and then given two or three foster children 
while they decided if they really wanted to continue to become foster 
parents. In the present system, they could decide much earlier, saving 
expense and perhaps disappointment, let alone related staff energies. 

The ability of this delivery system to increase knowledge in the 
subject matter area should cause considerable concern within the training 
agency. In terms of cognitive knowledge, the most avid of the viewers, 
those who watched all or almost all of the programs, made only a small 
addition to the information which they had prior to training. In terms 
of affective knowledge, the results were more disappointing, and what- 
ever minor Increment of knowledge occurred was independent of program 
viewing. Further, half of the Information tested on already existed 
among the participants. Just why key information went unlearned is not known 
no post- training debriefing sessions were created for this field experiment. 
P«».thaps such sessions could have determined more closely the reasons for 
low levels of learning. Surely, if the cost of the program were evaluated 
solely in terras of the 20 ner cent new cognitive information gained, then 
the costs would be high. For further development, we would suggest that 
an atten^t be made to build into tne individual training sessions some 
means of stimulating or facilitating learning. For example, it would be 
efficient and Inexpensive tv^ provide the viewers with a summary of the 
main points of the programs immediately after the programs, by mail. Or 
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to provide an outline of the program. In advance, with which the program 
mi^t be viewed* The outline could cue the viewers to the central themes 
and ideas • 

Programs, more specifically designed for television, migh^ enhance 
learning* Had such a design been feasible, speakers might have been 
^^auditioned** and selected for television, audio and visual segments mljht 
have been designed to be reinforcing, redundancy could have been intro- 
duced in the form of outline structure, key word presentations, review and 
summation* Audience participation might have been stimulated through 
questions and problems posed in the personal form, with time permitted 
for individual thought before possible responses were discussed* 

The untried, interactive cable presentation, with a programmed 
learning format, might increase learning by ralsl. g attention levels and 
adding immediate r( aforcement* In a live interactive mode, content could 
be adjusted to majority needs* 

Alternative strategies may be considered as a means of increasing 

vlewership* That Is, the decision to create five weeks of programming 

was based on an intuitive judgement of an optimum program length of 90 

minutes* It would be possible to re-^organlze the programming into longer 

viewing sessions, which run for three weeks, for example* This shorter 

training time frame might be an incentive to greater attendance or parti- 

« 

cipation* 

Clearly, the programs maintained Interest among the participants in 
becoming foster parents* And the time period during which the programs 
were broadcast served to reduce their anxletle'^ about the prospect of 
becoming a foster parent* It would seem that the programs had more of 
an impact on attitudes — about foster parenting, about the training situ- 
ation — than on knowledge. VRiether such attitudes contribute to more 
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productive productive foster parent behaviors with children remains 
unanswered. 

Precise estimates of the actual costs of delivery of this service 
in this manner and estimates of costs for further experimentation in 
other formats are forthcoming in another report of this project. Let 
us conclude this discussion by Itemizing the most central results. 

Cable delivery of this social service: 

a. maintained Interest among those who received this training 
via television. 

b. provided some Increment in cognitive knowledge, but only a 
minor one in affective learning. 

c. did not vary in Impact among those who received it in their 
own homes » as compared to those who met in small groups for viewing. 

d. was deemed credible in terms of the speakers. 

e. was Judged equally convenient by experimental groups of 

viewers. 

f. was watched equally by both groups of viewers. 

g. was watched little by one-half of the participants, and 
extensively by the other half.' 
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AGENCY REVIEW AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Responses to the cable television training program concept and content 
by Region 5 staff personnel, private agencies and foster parent association 
members were favorable.^ Differences of opinion were mainly over the most 
appropriate viewing situation and means of further implementation. It was 
believed desirable to have a variety of training models available to permit 
a choice by the public and private agencies and the trainees. 
Viewing situation 

Although the data do not reveal any differences in learning and atti- 
tudes between the group viewing in host homes and the private viewing sit- 
uations, most of the social workers involved intuitively felt that group 
viewing with an active leadership role played by a trained social worker 
would be superior. This situation provides an opportunity to answer ques- 
tions that might arise and to build confidence through social worker and 
peer reinforcement, presumed to be important especially among new or pro- 
spective foster parents. 

On the other hand, there was a suggestion that group viewing with 
strangers might inhibit the kind of interaction that would occur between 
husband and wife viewing alone together. * 



This portion of the report is a summary of a meeting on October 8, 197A 
with social service agency and foster parent association personnel who 
participated in the field experiment. The field experiment report prece- 
eding these pages was distributed a week prior to the meeting. Persons 
attending were: Fred Lawless, Director, Region 5, Michigan Department of 
Social Services; Peggy Johnson, Saginaw County DSS; Donna Brubaker, 
Saginaw County DSS; Lois Bertermann, Lutheran Children's Friend's Society; 
Carol Randall, Midland County DSS; Hazel Woodhouse, Saginaw County Foster 
Parents Association; Wallace Nielsen, Bay County DSS; Chris Radimerskl, 
Bay County DSS; Steve Lynott, Catholic Family Services, Bay City; Mary 
Huntley, Midland County DSS; Dorothy Lawson, Region 5, DSS; Thomas Baldwin, 
Sanford Lenchner, Bradley Greenberg, Michael Roloff , Michigan State University. 
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Suggestions for further experimentation and Implementation 

No attempt was made to establish a consensus on further development 
of the training model. A number of suggestions emerged from the discus- 
sion* all of which seemed to have merit. 

1. Continue to use the videotapes, that were created for the field 
experiment*, for new or licensed foster parents who are cable television 
subscribers. This can be done with small a'^^inlstratlve effort In schedul- 
ing playback and Infontilng prospective foster parents. The results may 
conpare very favorably with present training on a direct social worker-to- 
prospective-llcensee basis, which, if it is not neglected, is very costly 
In staff time. The procedure also can have an important incidental ben- 
efit; that of screening prospects for their sincerity of interest in 
fostor parenting. The viewing of the television programs would be the 
prospective foster parents' first action on their stated Intent. If the 
commitment is not firm enough for them to take this first step, they may 
eliminate themselves before any costs of processing and home inspection. 

2. Playback of the tapes In group training sessions at public meeting 
places (e.g. schools, libraries, community centers) with before and after 
discussion led by a social worker and/or an experienced foster parent. The 
tapes would be played on relatively inexpensive playback equipment which 
could be shared by many users, or through a cable system which would have 

a drop at the meeting place. 

3. Use the initial experiment report to determine the kind of informa- 
tion roost adequately communicated by television and prepare one or two 

programs which might be used in group sessions or for in-home viewing by 
cable. The most essential information would be presented. This would reduce 
the time Investment by the prospective foster parent to what might be 
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realistically expected of the widest possible pool of prospective licensees. 

4. Produce a new set of materials on foster care which would start 
with general information and branch into specific types of foster care ap- 
propriate to the interest of the trainees and the needs of the agencies. 
The general program (s) would describe the needs for foster care, regularly 
being updated to emphasize the most critical current needs, legal and 
administrative information. A second level of programs would cover cat- 
egories such as adult foster care, foster parenting, etc. Tue third level 
would deal with even more specific information within these categories. 
For example, after the general foster parenting information, special pro- 
grams concerned with mentally ill, hyperactive, physically handicapped 
children, etc. This system would cover all the essential information, 
help to recruit people into the areas of greatest need and finally to 
provide a focused training in the most pertinent area for prescreened 
people. With a modular series of highly specific programs, a dual purpose 
could be served. In addition to the training of new foster care people, the 
same materials could be used for the in-service training of licensed 
people as they may shift from one category of care to another, e.g. from 
care of infants to problem adolescents. (The National Association of 
Foster Parents is r-icesentlv lobbying nationally, and in Michigan, for 
mandatory in-service training.) 

Several delivery systems might be appropriate for this form of train- 
^<^S> perhaps combining mass communication channels » cable and independent 
study carriO.s. 

5. The video tape materials, once on hand for training, can also 
be used for orientation and training of new social workers. 
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INCIDENTAL POLICY ISSUES 

A number of public policy issues are addressed by the studies reported 
herein. Those issues on which the field experiments and investigations 
bear directly are discussed in the context of the reports of the results 
in this and the next section. 

In these brief paragraphs, we will outline additional policy issues 
that arise in association with the studies. These issues require consider- 
ation in the Implementation of social service delivery via cable. 
RIGHTS-OF-PERSONS POLICIES 

1. Rights of social and health agency personnel. 

The service agencies must make plans for dealing with the extension of 
employee services through new modes of delivery, e.g. rights regarding use, 
distribution, storage and retrieval, use beyond termination of employment, 
rights of revision. 

Where an agency employee is the principal author of program materials, 
or appears in person, and that content or image is widely distributed for 
access by many persons, that employee has a personal interest in the mate- 
rial that goes beyond his or her interest in the conventional work product. 
When recorded material is stored over long periods of time for reuse, the 
personal interest is heightened. 

Policy statements, or contracts should be prepared to protect the 
individual interest and the sponsoring agency. Adequate precedent lies in 
the documents that have been prepa;-«d outlining faculty rights and respon- 
sibilities in instructional media*^ 



An example; "Faculty and University Rights and Responsibilities in University 
Sponsored Instructional Materials," Michigan State University, November 16, 1973. 
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2, Use and safeguarding of data collected from client households * 

Where return signals from client households are monitored for record- 
keeping and administrative purposes, the right of client privacy Is crit- 
ical. Presuming that Informed consent Is critical, the nature of the 
Information provided to the client must be carefully prepared and clear. 
A standard procedure for renewal of consent should be developed where 
monitoring occurs over a long period. Perhaps each Incident of monitoring 
should be signaled to the client. 

FCC POLICIES 

1. Documentation of state, regional and county needs for government channels. 

Government access channels are free from the time subscriber service 
is inaugurated on a cable system until five years after the completion of 
the basic truuk line. After this developmental period the FCC will con- 
sider whether to expand or curtail free use.^ 

If a state or regional government makes experimental use of a cable 
channel and discovers it can make effective use of that channel, then that 
experiment may have application for every other cable system within the state 
or region. 

For example, the field experiment reported in this volume was conduct- 
ed in Bay City and Midland by the Michigan Department of Social Services. 
The value to the Department and potential for implementation extends beyond 
the Bay City-Midland area and documents a government channel need throughout 
the state. The use in Bay City-Midland applies equally to East Lansing, 
Grand Rapids, Ann Arbor, etc. 

^FCC, "Cable Television Service; Cable Television Relay Service," Federal 
Register , Vol 37, No. 30, Part II, February 12, 1972, p. 3270. 
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Government channel users and the FCC should systematically take 
cognizance of the extension potential where successful applications of 
the government channels have been demonstrated In one location. 

2. Qualification and coordination regarding use of the "local government" 
channel « ' 

It may be helpful for the FCC to consider a general statement of deflnl- 
tion of "local government" and clearly fix responsibility for coordination 
of government uses* 

Many potential government users are not within the jurisdiction of the 
franchisor. The foster parent training experiment provides an example. 
The State Department of Social Services is organized along regional and 
county lines. The foster parent program is clearly a government service 
for Bay City residents, but is not administered by any agency of the fran- 
chisor. Government services, for cable service areas, but not administered 
within the franchise jurisidlcation, should qualify under the definition 
of government uses of the "local government" channel. If so, it may be 
useful for the FCC to instruct the franchisor of the responsibility to 
coordinate the use among qualified government users across other jurisdictions. 
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APPENDIX A 



Program Descriptions 
Program Number 1 (Tapes 1 and 2) 

Talk: Phyllis Cornell, M.S.W. , A.C.S.W,, Director of Services, Child 
and Family Setvices of Michigan, Inc. 

Ms. Cornell discusses some of the problems experienced by persons 
involved in foster parenting: the foster child, the foster family, the 
legal parents, and the social worker. 

She explains the dilemmas a child experiences when he enters a new 
foster home for the first time: the sense of loss and anxiety and a 
reduced capacity to cope with everyday problems because of the strange- 
ness of his new situation. Ms. Cornell discusses the challenges and 
gratifications of foster parenting in an effort to dispel some of the myths 
about foster care, stressing the need to assess one*s motivations for 
volunteering to foster a child, to assess the strengths and 'weaknesses 
In the foster family's ability to cope with some of the tensions of taking 
a new, and possibly disoriented or disturbed, child into the home, to 
understand that the foster parents may find little or no Immediate reward 
for their concern and generosity in dealing with the foster child. She 
explains the role of the social worker in his relationship with the child, 
the foster family, and the legal parents, emphasizing the agent's purpose 
Is to support and aid the foster child In the transitions and adjustments 
Involved In his new situation, but also to aid the foster family in coping 
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with its new responsibilities. 

I. 

The flla, titled Johnny Boy » produced by Joyous Leke, Inc., Media 
House, Jacksonville Beach, Florida, describes the lonely and Insecure 
feelings of a foster child as. he enters a new foster home. 

Discussion 

A part of the group's discussion centers on the problem of dealing 
with the foster child's relationship with his natural parents. It is 
mentioned that the child retains memories and Images of his natural parents 
which the foster parents must recognize and accept. In many cases the 
natural parents* encounter with the foster family is filled with antagonism 
and difficulties arise when visits with natural parents are arranged. It 
is suggested that the social worker should be relied upon as an intermediary 
and that prospective foster parents should understand that they do not 
have the sole jurisdiction over the child once he enters their home. The 
natural parents often retain not only visitation rights, but also final 
say over the child's travel with the foster family or medical attention 
that he night require. Again, the social worker's role in maintaining 
communications in these Instances and in acting authoritatively for the 
child is stressed. 

Some of the foster children themselves discuss their reactions to 
the foster care program and their personal experiences in foster homes. 
One young man thinks that younger children need the security of a replace- 
ment "father" or "mother" when fending for themselves with his school peer 
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groups and playmates. But he indicates that the older foster child 
needs something more ~ understanding, affection, and more tangible 
forms of help in setting his world straight. 

One foster parent notes the tension a child experiences when he 
enters a foster home and that getting over that initial nervousness is 
important. It is also mentioned that in some cases, where communication 
between the child, his natural parents, and foster parents remains open, 
a lasting relationship can be formed which will last beyond the child's 
stay in the foster home and will serve to nurture him. 

Foster parents readily recognize the emotional aspects of taking a 
foster child into one's home. The rewards gained from seeing a child 
grow in his ability ::o cope with his own problems and those of his family 
situation can be great. 

The question of how the child addresses the members of his foster 
family is brought up by some of the prospective foster parents. Exper- 
iences range from the formal to informal forms of address, but generally 
suggestions emphasize that the child be given a good deal of freedom in 
deciding how to address his foster parents, especially upon first encounter. 

Program Number 2 (Tapes 1 and 2) 

Talk : Byron Hosmer, M.S.W. , A.C.S.W., Psychiatric Social Worker, Private 
Practice 

Mr. Hosmer discusses the social and personal framework of the foster 
care program. He notes the contractual nature of marriage in which the state 
protects the rights and mutual obligations of the marriage partners and 



their offspring. It la at the point at which the marriage relationship 
breaks down that the state, through the foster care agency, becomas 
Involved In the fanlllal situation. 

In the case of a natural calamity, such as the death of the parents, 
or when the quality of parental care Is Inadequate, the state takes steps 
to care for the child. Mr. Hosmer notes that the foster care agency not 
only movQS to replace the natural parents, but also to reorganize the 
relationship between the individuals Involved. Operating on the premises 
of modem developmental theory, the agency attempts to establish a near- 
normal home situation for the child's growth, i.e., the foster home. 

Mr. Hosmer notes that perhaps 10 per cent of all foster children 
are permanently removed from the gwardianship of their natural parents. 
Nine times out of ten the purpose of placing a child into a foster home 
is to allow time and freedom to rehabilitate the original family unit. 
Thus, the foster care system should be regarded as primarily a temporary 
service. 

He mentions dilemmas which a foster parent can face when presented 
with a child's i /Slty to his natural parents. The shift for the child 
is very difficult, the development of his value system is interrupted 
and his models have changed. The resistance which foster c^illdren often 
present to the overtures of the new foster family are rooted in the per- 
sonal conflict which the interruption of normal family life brings about. 
Mr. Hosmer notes that children from particularly deprived or abusive situ- 
ations will have the greatest wall built around them — a self-defense 
mechanism built up against the difficulties of the home situation. 

The foster care social worker should be relied upon to ease the 
problems that the foster family might have in dealing with the demands 
of the natural parents on the child and the foster group itself. In res- 



ponse to a question about how to answer a child's queries about his 
natural parents, It Is suggested that honesty is the surest way to as- 
sist the foster parents In opening up a communication network with the 
child. This Involves not only factual responses to the child's questions, 
but also an emotional response to his unasked questions and personal 
confusion. 

Mr. Hosner emphasizes the Importance of the natural resourcefulness 
of children In these situations, and suggests that the ability to overcome 
the strangeness and confusion of a new situation should be aided at every 
turn by the social worker and the new foster family. 

Discussion 

The discussion concerns the feelings and rolta of those Involved in 
foster care. Questions are raised about how to fit the foster child into 
the family framework outside the limnedlate foster family, about problems 
arising from a foster child's dilemma over how to address his new foster 
parents, and how to deal with problems of discipline. 

Experienced foster parents note the need to introduce the foster 
child into the broader family structure. They emphasize that the child 
should be allowed to choose the manner in which he addresses his foster 
family, while the social workers note that these children are able to 
discriminate between foster and natural parents and that they are generally 
able to adjust to the new figures of authority in the foster family. 

In discussion related to problems of discipline the issue of whose side 
to take in a dispute over the child's behavior is raised. In cases where 
the child's behavior is obviously mistaken, the foster parents are expected 
to provide firm guidance and discipline. However, when a foster parent 
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suspects a child Is being abused or unjustly accused of misbehavior, 
the group generally notes that foster parents must remember their role 
is to protect their charge and should act on that premise in getting to 
the bottom of the difficulties that might arise. 

Another topic is the problem of helping the child adjus: to his 
temporary situation and helping him get over the crises of visits with 
his natural parents. It Is mentioned that the case worker should be 
kept informed of problems arising from such visits and the child's 
general adjxistment to the foster home situation so that the agency has 
a broad information base upon which to make decisions in the child's 
best interest. 

Program Nuaiber 3 (Tapes 1 and 2) 

First Talk : Faye Harrison, Attorney, Examiner, Parole and Review Board, 
State of Michigan 

Ms. Harrison discusses the legal aspects of the foster care program. 
She gives attention to the legal rights of children, of natural parents, 
of the state and the courts and the foster care agencies* 

She notes that the child has well-established rights to adequate 
care in terms of food, clothing, and shelter; the right to adequate medi- 
cal treatment; the right and obligation to receive an education until age 
sixteen; and a less clearly defined right to emotional security, to the 
aid and comfort of parents, to be their heir, and to have their support. 
Natural parents have two basic rights: custody and guardianship. The 
state's authority to alter the parent-child relationship stems from a 
social mandate sanctioned by statutory and connon law. The courts and 
agencies of the state can completely alter or partially change the parent- 
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child relationship. In foster care, the rights of the various persons 
involved depend primarily on how the child's foster care status came 
about, i.e., delinquency, parental neglect, death of parents, indigency, 
etc. Child welfare laws generally establish the agencies' authority 
to place the child in a foster home, to license and regulate those homes, 
and to pay for the care the child receives. 

In cases of voluntary placement, the foster parents act as custodians 
only. The natural parents retain full rights and authority over the child 
and give full parental rights to the agency or social service only tempor- 
arily. 

Different patterns of authority are associated with permanent or 
temporary wardships established by the courts in cases where children come 
into foster care via charges of parental nef;lect or delinquency. 

Ms. Harrison also discusses the extent of foster parent liability 
for injury to the child or the damage or injury to other people and their 
property by the foster child. She suggests ways in which foster parents 
might organize themselves to effect legislation or changes in regulations 
which would give them more security in their status as foster parents: 
group insurance for liability, statutory regulation of adoption procedures, 
licensing practices, etc. 

Second Talk : John Kenel, .I.S.W. , A.C.S.U. , Psychiatric Social Worker, 
Private Practice 

Mr. Kenel notes that the family has two primary social functions: 
the provision of the child's physical necessities, including his protection, 
and the socialization of the child. In most foster-care situations these 
normal functions cannot be served by the natural parents. In foster-care 
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cases the watm, intimate, and continuous relationship between parents 
and child that is required for the child's mental health and the ,>arents* 
satisfaction has broken down. Not only are there acute situations in 
vhlch the parents suffer severe emotional distrubance, but parents often 
simply are unable to cope with the addition of another individual In 
their relationship as husband and wife. Parents must make room for the 
child and must have the self-esteem and confidence necessary to pass 
a sense of security on to the child. 

Mr. Kenel speaks of family therapy as one means to rectify an 
unstable situation in the home and reestablish a satisfactory environment 
for parents as well as children. 

He notes that foster parents are often required to prove themselves 
to their wards because of cases where the natural parent has failed to 
come through at times when the child was dependent upon them. He em- 
phasizes that children viry often show greater adaptability and more self- 
confidence than the parent in crisis situations and that the foster parent 
should rely upon the child's resourcefulness In dealing with problems of 
adjustment. 

Mr. Kenel addresses the problem of how a child might be taught the 
ability to adjust to new situations, to be aware of his own identity, and 
yet how to fit into accepted social patterns. He says the parent or 
foster parent must set realistic limits within which a child can develop 
his own Identity, but warned against the imposition of the parent's standards, 
in matters such as dress and appearance, upon the growing child. 

Mr. Kenel says he felt that a child's development was set in the first 
five years of his life. He notes that the basic groundwork of a child's 
development is laid In his early years, but emphasized that development Is 
a life-long process. In order for parents to help rehabilitate a malad- 
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justed child they must have confidence that they can help the child. 

Mr. Kenel notes the need to differentiate between emotional and 
material giving. Also he mentions that parents might ask themselves 
what it is that they expect in return. He points out that children 
can take frustration in their desire for gratification and that it is 
an important part of the learning process for the child. 

Discussion 

The group is asked to discuss what it is that families do for their 
children in the foster care setting. Responses designate the provision 
of physical shelter and care, but emphasize the moral and emotional 
support and companionship that the family setting gives the child. 

One foster parent describes her experience in telling her own chil- 
dren about the prospect of having a foster child come into the home. 
Generally, the children were more than willing and eager to have the new- 
comer, although first impressions were akin to having "company" to plav 
with. The foster parent emphasl^res that she had told her own family 
about the possible adjustment j oblems the new child might face and the 
fact that his behavior might not fit with the normal activity of the family 
at first. 

One foster parent describes his first encounter with a new, and very 
disturbed child he brought to his home. The little boy was encouraged 
by the foster parent to release all of the pent up emotions and fears 
he was experiencing, and the parent notes that after a loud and long 
session of crying, the newcomer was soon playing with his own children. 

One foster parent discusses the need to regard foster children as 
one's own in matters of discipline as the surest guide to giving fair 
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treatment and consideration to the needs of the foster child. 
Program Nunber A (Tapes 1 and 2) 

Talk ; Hal Sonmerschleld, Ph.D., Consulting PsycholoRlst 

Dr. Sommerschleld opens his remarks by stressing the need for 
foster parents to realize the importance of interpersonal relations in 
establishinR rapport with their foster child. Not only is there a 
need to understand the nature of the chilo s relationship with his natural 
parents, but the foster parent must know how to develop his own positive 
relationship with the child. 

Dr. Sonnerschield notes the importance of the child's first rela*- 
tionships with adults, especially his own father and mother. These serve 
as models for his future relationships with others , his capacity for 
affections and his ability to function independently within a network of 
stable social relationships. 

He sees the foster parents* most important role as meeting the needs 
of the child first, suggesting that motivating the child towards achievement 
in schools 6tc. are secondary considerations. This led to his discussion 
of the basic needs of the child and how those needs develop. 

Dr. Soaoieraehield describes the stages in the child's development 
of attachments to adults and other members of his family. He notes that 
human infants are extraordinarily dependent upon their mothers and other 
adults to maintain the interpersonal attachments they need. A break in 
the development of these relationships can cause maladlustments in the 
child's behavior or interfere with the development of intellectual ability 
or perceptual-motor coordination. 
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He stresses that It Is Important for those Involved In foster 
care to know what relationships a child had developed before being removed 
from his hone. Foster children should be dealt with in terms, then, of 
hew they relate to other peonle, not by their chronological a«e. 

Dr. Sommerschield notes that a child's relationship to adults is 
based on Interaction, not the sex of the parent or foster parent, In 
the long run he suggests that a full sharing of parental responsibilities 
can give a child the greatest security and develop the most responsive- 
ness In him. Relationships between parents and between parents and the 
child which are dysfunctional can cause severe emotional disturbances 
and Custer parents roust strive to provide their foster child with the 
relationships that will help him recover from previous bad ones. Thus, 
rather than punishing any sign of abnormal behavior an effort must be made 
to understand the sources of that behavior. He suggests that reliance 
on the social worker to provide information on the background of the 
foster child and to aid the foster parents In these matters is essential. 

Discussion 

In the group's sharing of their experiences as foster parents and 
foster children, they are asked to discuss how the foster family can 
help a child gain in self-esteem and to learn certain rules of behavior. 

One foster child suggests that no matter how hostile a child's 
behavior might be, he still needs affection and security. He suggests 
that It is past dlsappcinc/ient and mistreatment that cause hostility 
more than any feelings toward new foster parents per se. 

One case worker notes that In dealing with cases of neglect and 
rejection of the child by his natural parents, the foster parent must 
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realise that the child has been "proRraxraned" to react In terms of his 
early relationship; he will repeat the behavior patterns developed to 
protect himself until someone helps him break the chain and work out 
his dilenonaa. Thus, well-intentioned foster parents should not be 
shocked by a child's unwllllnRness to accept the kindness and attention 
they have to offer, but should try to understand the sources of the 
child's isolation. 

One case worker notes that the agency will often accept a foster 
child's assessment of the character of his placement, and In many cases 
have withdrawn licensing on that basis. 

One foster child describes his first weeks In a new foster home as 
a period of "testing". He notes that foster parents should understand 
that they must show love first before they can expect a response from 
their foster child whose world has often been one filled with neglect. 

The group discusses the role of the foster parent as disciplinarian. 
It is suggested that the parents must have confidence in themselves and 
have the right to expect certain behavior in their home. Strictness is 
not condemned J but the general consensus is that the ground rules should 
be laid down by the parents while at the same tine it must be remembered 
that a foster child has special problems which recommend leniency and 
informality in controlling his behavior. 

i rogram Number 5 (Tapes 1 and 2) 

Talk : Kartln Schlndeling, Ph.D,, Clinical Psychologist 

Or. Schlndeling centers his talk on the special problems of adoles- 
cents in the foster cam situation. He identifies problems which are 
general to adolescent development: independence and problem-ownership, 
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social adjustment and related social skills, and social maturity and 
the attitudes that accompany maturation. He notes that the period of 
adolescence In modem society has lengthened, making the transition rough- 
er on the teenager. Today it takes longer to become self-supporting and 
self-sufficient; marriage is usually delayed and an individual's con- 
tribution to society does not usually occur during adolescence* Be- 
coming part of the adult world can be confusing and frightening as well 
as exciting, and the teenager's roles and responsibilities are not always 
clear. At one time or another adolescents are going to be problems for 
their parents. Over-sensitivity, defiance, and extremes of mood and 
activity accompany the physical metamorphosis that is taking place in 
the adolescent. Extremes of self-criticism and self-admiration cause 
internal conflicts which must be understood by the foster parent con- 
fronted with the responsibility for a teen-age foster child. 

Normally, adolescent self-centeredness diminishes by the age of 
fifteen* With foster children who have not had normal family relation- 
ships to sustain them, adolescence and the problems associated with it 
becomes more persistent, troublesome, and longer- las ting. Resolution 
of problems by trial and error is characteristic of adolescence as a 
means to develop Independence from the parents, and often shows up as 
defiance. Submission to a parent's demands can be tantamount to com- 
promise with the enemy in the eyes of an adolescent. 

While a foster parent may understand why a child acts as he does, 
dealing properly with daily problems means helping a child to find alter- 
natives for resolution of those problems. Stability in the home is es- 
sential to win over an adolescent. Teenagers have many problems, not 
all of which are the direct concern of parents. Dr. Schindeling advises 
that the parent learn to identify those problems which are specifically 
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his responsibility, and then allow the teenager the latitude to solve 
those problems which are his own personal concern. Pushing a child to 
solve his problems your way ^he parentis/ Is going to cause him to 
Identify you with his problem and Increase his difficulty in dealing 
with It. Also* he suggests that foster parents can safely view them- 
selves as consultants rather than decision-makers for the adolescent. 

If the foster parent Identifies a problem as his own, then steps 
should be taken to bring it Into the open and confront it. Foster 
parents are expected to give guidance to their children, who very often 
hav^ suffered from the absence of guidance in their own homes. Without 
forcing one*s beliefs on the foster child, standards should be suggested 
to him as an example rather than an order, and the child should be made 
to understand his foster parents* preferences. Foster parents need not 
feel guilty about setting standards of conduct in their hotaes, but 
should understand, too, that they are not expected to have i.11 the an- 
swers. Foster organizations can be helpful in working out these types 
of problems through discussion and sharing of experiences. He suggests, 
toot that foster parents present a united front to their children to avoid 
confusion and resentment over standards of behavior. With adolescents 
criticism should be softened where possible and Improvement should be 
recognized and rewarded on a short-tem basis, so that the child under- 
stands that a parent is responding to him emotionally as an individual. 

He notes also that teenagers often have problems understanding ^^eir 
sexuality because of the "conspiracy of silence*' which surrounds sex in 
the family and in society generally. If foster parents feel unable to 
cope with adolescents in these matters, they should consult the social 

* 

worker who is trained to do so. 
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Group discussion centers '.n problems of discipline with the older 
foster child. Generally an attempt is made to resolve the question of 
how one ni^t get the child to comply with basic rules of behavior with- 
out injuring the very sensitive self-esteem of the foster child. 

The question is asked of how one might teach a child basic honesty 
and forthrl^tness. If a parent suspects a child of stealing a gift 
which has been offered to him, what should he do? There is discussion of 
the merits of simply telling the child the wrong of his action or helping 
him to decide for himself the error of his behavior. There is the sugges- 
tion that older children should be given the chance to solve their own 
problems and to help each other* The foster parent must not only con- 
sider the child's circumstances, his age, and the basis of his own sus- 
picion, but must learn to deal with such problems without assuming the 
role of accuser. It is suggested that only by being honest in expressing 
one*8 feelings can an adult hope to help the child in establishing his 
own rules of behavior and morality. 

^Another topic is the question of disciplining foster children in 
front of guests who might come to the home. Experienced foster parents 
note that the child's situation is the paramount consideration, and that 
embarrassing a ceenager for bad table manners can be more damaging than 
waiting for a private mcroent to bring the mistake to the child's attention. 
The parent must decide what it is that he is concerned about, the child's 
feelings or appearances. It is generally held that since a foster child's 
situation is often so emotionally precarious, any unnecessary embarrass- 
ment to him should be carefully avoided. Flexibility in dealing with such 
dayto-day problems can help smooth the child's adjustment to his new 
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sitaation as well as give him a chance to develop his own guidelines 
for conduct* 
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APPENDIX B 
Television Production 

In the process of videotaping the training proRram, three video-- 
tape formats were iised: 2" 10-band quad tape from the talks and discussion 
sessions made at UUCM-TV at Delta College; 2" hi-band tape from one talk 
and the Introductions and closings recorded at Michigan State's Instruc- 
tional Television Service and credits and titling done by the character 
generator at Michigan State's WKAR-TV; V helical tape from the discussion 
sessions held in classrooms. In order to provide sync error-free edits, 
all V* tapes were dubbed through a digital time base error corrector 
to 2" hi-band tape, and all lo-band tape was dubbed to hi-band. The 
hl-band work tapes were edited to hi-band masters and then dubbed to 
3/A" cassettes for playback in the Gerity Cablevision system. The rather 
convoluted route from originals to cassettes was dictated by exigencies 
of the production situations, the editing needs and a desire for the high- 
est technical quality possible under the circumstances. 

Each program consisted of about 20 separate cuts, all edited from one 
quad recorder to a second, using electronic editing. When the 2" masters 
t7ere dubbed to the 3/4" cassettes, the 2" masters and working tapes were 
erased and re-used. The cassettes remain in the Television and Radio 
Departmerit at Michigan State University. 
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APPENDIX C 



Analysis of Weekly Int(%rvlews With Foster Parent 
TV Training Program Participants 



Introduction and Executive Sutmnarv 



Each week for five weeks, representatives of five agencies which 
had recrul«:ed some of the participants in the foster parent TV training 
program were asked to interview those partlcpants by phone. The purpose 
of the interview was to ask for their reactions to elements of the program 
aired during the week of the interview, and to remind them of the next 
program in the series. Five persons were to conduct these weekly inter- 
views by contacting as many of the participants from their agency as pos- 
sible* 

Xn the subsequent sections of this. report, we have summarized the 
results of their efforts. At the end of those sunmiarles is a composite 
table containing the primary data obtained from the telephone respondents. 

Xn this introduction, we wish to do two things: (1) examine the use- 
fulness of this weekly interview technique, and (2) to try to extrapolate 
from the separate program summaries any trends which appear to be sugges- 
tive or noteworthy* First of all, the method of using the agency people 
for conducting the weekly interview could be considered only partly 
successful. The number of people they Interviewed was at Its maximum 27, 
during the week of the first program, and this declined persistently week 
by week until only 11 completed interviews were provided by the fifth treek 
and final program in the series. In my estimation, this Is not sufficiently 
systematic to award considerable credence nor validity to the results. We 
do not know te what extent the weekly interviews contain successive inter- 
views with the same people. We also do not know the basis by which they 
selected or obtained these particular participants for interview purposes. 
But of most concern would be the persistent decline In the number of people 
Interviewed. 

Xn the future, if it is deemed desireable to obtain reactions on a 
program-by-program basis, than it merits the design of a more thorough 
system of evaluation. The interviewing probably should be controlled by 
the research group, rather than an expectation that people who are other- 
wise busy could also find time to engage in this repetitive weekly task 
of program evaluation. The other pressing need would be for identification 
of the ntspondents to determine the extent to which people are being re- 
Intsrvlsii'dd. 

Given these limitations in the data, our summary of the results ob- 
tained on a week'-to-week basis would indicate the following: 
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to the Monday or Tuesday showings At least, those -^.nterviewed 
on this weekly basis became a proup who had seen either the 
Monday or Tuesday showing* 

b. Very few watched the programs alone. During the first week 

about 1/3 of the respondents had seen the program by themselves » 
By the second week and in all subsequent weeks, no more than 
a single viewer among those interviewed had seen the program 
without someone else. 

c* There was a good deal of talking to other neople about foster 
parenting during the week between programs • This tended to 
be on the order of three to five i onversations about foster 
parenting among the viewers. 

d. As to individual programs in the series, the evaluations of the 
specialists were varied* For programs 2 and 5, there was the 
most positive response in that for those two virtually all the 
viewers believed that the length of the talk was "about right*" 
For others in the series, there were substantial numbers of 
viewers who described those talks as "too long." These tended 
to parallel evaluations of the knowledgabllity of the specialist. 
For programs 2 and 5, the specialists were generally characterized 
as very knowledgeable. For program 4, there was an even split 
in terms of perceived knowledgabllity. 



e. Discussion group segments on the TV programs were uniformly 
judged as either "about right" or "too short" for all programs 
except the second program. For that program about 1/3 of the 
viewers felt the segment was "too long." 

f. The vlewerii* were asked whether the specialist's talks or the 
discussion group sessions were the more helpful segment in the 
program. The viewers generally believed the specialist segment 
was more helpful, particularly ifor programs 2, 3 and 4. For 
program 5, there was an even spilt as to which was more helpful, 
and for program 1, 2/3 oi the viewers said the discussion group 
information was mor^ helpful than the specialist information. 

These weekly results should only be interpreted on the basis of the 
limited number of people so interviewed. More systematic and complete 
Information about the impact of this training program and about the 
Individual programs may be derived from the infcrr^ation obtained in the 
extended testings of participants both before and after the series ^began. 



Bradley S. Greenberg 
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Program 1 (Cornell) 



, IWenty-seven of the participants were Interviewed after the first 
pxogran was aired. Fourteen of these people did not see that first 
program. We will indicate their reasons after wc summarize the responses 
of the 13 who did watch the first program. 

Of the 13 viewers Interviewed with the weekly questionnaire, 12 of 
them had seen it one time and one of them watched it more than once. 
Viewing was fairly evenly spread over the Monday, Tuesday and Thursday 
showings. 

Most of the viewers had talked to other people about foster parenting 
in the prior week, not counting when they were watching the program. The 
average n^unber of other people talked to by the group of 13 viewers was 
about three. 

As to evaluation of the program, 7 of the 13 thought the first pro- 
gram with regard to the talk by the specialist, was "too long." The 
remainder thought that talk was "about right." The specialist was per- 
ceived by 9 of the 13 as "very knowledgeable" and by four as "fairly 
knowledgeable." 

Their reaction to the discussion group segments in this first pro- 
gram was that 10 of the 13 felt that the segments were "about right" In 
length and the remainder said they were "too short." Generally, the 
viewers felt that people In the discussion groups raised Important points. 
Five said the points were very Important, and eight described them as 
important. No one said they were not Important. Asked whether they found 
the talk by the specialist or the discussion group segments more helpful, 
two-thirda of the viewers said that the discussion group segments were 
taore helpful in this program. 

Half the viewers said there were distractions or Interruptions In the 
house while they were watching. 

Beasons given by those Interviewed for their Inability to watch the 
program Included the follcwlng: 

1. Four of them said they were no longer Interested in being foster 
parents. 

2. Two had no. been notified of the program place or time until that 
day or had not been notified at all. 

3. Two of them said that the broadcast was cancelled and that is why 
they did not watch. Ja scheduling problem which affected the first 
Monday morning showing in the group viewing situation_/7 

4. The remainder had a variety of reasons for being unable to watch 
but indicated they were still interested in the series. 
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Program 2 (Hosmer) 



In all, 24 people were Interviewed with the second weekly questionnaire. 
Of this group, 15 had seen the program and nine had not. 

As to the viewing frequency and context, 10 of the 15 had seen the 
program once, two more than once, and for three, the answer was not marked 
on the form. The bulk of the viewing was done on Monday and Tuesday rather 
than Thursday. For this week» all 15 of the viewers had seen the program 
with someone else, seven had watched with their spouse and five had watched 
in group viewing sessions. Half had watched at the home of a host foster 
parent. 

Interpersonal interaction about foster parenting increased between 
the first and the second week. Half of th" viewers had talked with five 
or more people about foster parenting during the intervening week. 

In this program, the evaluations of the talk by the specialist led 
11 of the 15 to say that the talk was "about right" in length. This spe- 
cialist was Judged to be "very knowledgeable" by 12 of the 15 viewers. 

As for the discussion part of the program, four respondents said 
those segments were "too long," five said they were "about right" and four 
said they were "too short." This was a distribution very similar to that 
found for the rated Importance of those discussion group segments. Four 
viewers said the segments were "very important," six said they were "impor- 
tant" and five said they were "not important." 

This week, 10 of the 15 found the talk by the specialist the more 
helpful part of the program. And by this time, two-thirds of the viewers 
said there were no distractions or interruptions while viewing. 

Reasons given by the non-viewers for their failure to watch were 
tBlaCfvaly idiosyncratic among the nine non-viewers. Something cac^ up 
f^ two of them, two others are no longer interested in the program, one 
fargee and two sali they would rather be licensed by what they referred 
to an the Interview method. 
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Program 3 (Harrison. Kenel) 

For this week, 17 people were interviewed. Of the 17, 11 were viewers 
and six were not. 

For the viewing context, IC of the 11 had seen the program one time 
and the watciiing was done on either the Monday or the Tuesday showing. Again, 
all of chese people had watched the program with someone else, six in foster 
parent group viewing sessions and four with their spouse. 

In the intervening week, these viewers either tended not to talk with 
ether people or to talk with a large nwriber of them. For example, three had 
talked with no others, two had talked with one other, whereas three reported 
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talking with 10 or more people. 

For this program, the talk by the specialist was described as "about 
right" by eight of the viewers and as "too long" by five others. This is 
more than eleven viewers but there were two speakers for this program. It 
was tha second speaker whose talk was considered "too long." In trerms of 
knowledgeability, eight viewers characterized the specialist as vory know- 
ledgeable, three as fairly knowledgeable, and four as not knowledgeable. 
Again, it uaa the second speaker who received the negative ratings from 
this viewer group. The discussion segments in the program were judged as 
either "about right" or "too short." Those segments were deemed to raise 
either "very Important" or "important" points. During this week, all the 
viewers said that the talk by the specialist was more helpful than the 
discussion group segments. 

Eight of the 11 viewers reported no distractions while they wer-i wat- 
ching. 

Of the non-viewers, the reasons included the following: 

1. One was no longer Interested. 

2. One was too busy. 

3. One had company. 

4. TWO who watched the show at the cable vision studio found the door 
locked and they therefore missed the show. 



ProRram 4 (Sommerschield) 



Fifteen of the participants were interviewed alter this program. Eleven 
had viewed the program, of whom 10 had seen it one time only. All the view- 
ing was either on Monday or Tuesday. Ten had seen the program with someone 
else, primarily with their spouse or it. a group viewing session. The locus 
of the viewing was either in their own home or at the home of host group. 

There was some talking about foster parenting with other people. Most 
of this was done with two others, although three viewers had talked with 5, 
6 or 10 other people In the intervening week. 

As for program evaluation, four thought this week's program was "too 
long" and seven thought it was "about right." This specialist was equally 
judged as either "very knowledgeable" or "fairly knowledgeable." 

The discussion group segments were either "about right" or "too short." 
The people in the discussion group In this week's program tended to raise 
"important points" as Judged by eight of the 11 viewers. The talk by the 
specialist was judged to be the most helpful point of this week's program, 
according to seven of them. 
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Nine of 11 viewers said there were no distractions while vatching. 
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The four people who had not seen the program gave the following reasons 
for not viewing: 

1. One had to work overtime. 

2. One had no transportation. 

3. For one there was a death In the family. 

A. The fourth was working on pchool activities. 



Program 5 (Schlndellng) 



For this final program, 11 participants were Interviewed. Nine had 
seen the program one time only, with viewing again confined to the Monday 
or Tuesday showing. Eight of the nine had seen the program with someone,^ 
either their spouse or in group viewing situation. 

Talking with others in the prior week averaged out to about five or 
six such conversations per viewer. 



Eight of the nine >elt the program was "about right." This week's 
specialist was Judged as "very knowledgeable" by six of the nine viewers. 

The discussion group program segments were Judged "about right" in 
length, and either "very important" or "important." Of the viewers, half 
believed that the talk by the specialist was more helpful and the other 
half felt the discussion group sessions were more helpful. Generally, there 
wert no distractions while watching the program. 

Of the two non-viewers, one had to work overtime and the other did not 
understand that it was a continuing series. 
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FOSTER PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



This study Is being done by 
Michigan State University 
and 

The Michigan Departmtsnt of Social Services 



All Infonnatlon you give us will be completely confidential. 



Thank you for helping us. 



April, 19 7A 



SO 



Different people have different reasons for wantin|» to be foster parents. 
Please read each of the statements below and decide whether It Is one of 
your reasons for wanting to be a foster parent. Uhy do you x;ant to be a 
foster parent? Check one response for each statement. 



X. X want to become a better person. 

T his is definitely one of my reasons 
T his is probably one of ray reasons 
T his is probably not one of my reasons 
T his is definitely not one of my reasons 



2. X want to share the thinss I have with a child who needs a home. 

T his is definitely not one of my reasons 
T his is probably not one of my reasons 
T his is probably one of my reasons 
T his is definitely one of ny reasons 



3. X want to help a child that no one else will help* 

T his is definitely not one of my reasons 

This is probably not one of my reasons 

T his Is probably one of my reasons 
T his is definitely one of my reasons 



4. X want to do something worthwhile with the extra time X have. 

T his is definitely one of my reasons 
T his is probably one of my reasons 
T his is probably not one of my reasons 
T his is definitely not one of my reasons 



5. X want to share my love with a child w' o needs a home. 

This is definitely not one of ray reasons 

This is probab'y net one of my reasons 

This is probably one of my reasons 

This is definitely ote of my 'reasons 
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Xm DO YOU WANT TO BE A POSTER PARENT? 

6. Z want to have a child around the house to care for. 

T his is definitely one of my reasons 

T his is prob^ly one of ray reasons 

T his is probably not one of my reasons 

T his is definitely not one of my reasons 

7. Hy spouse wants to take care of a child. 

T his is definitely not one of my reasons 
T his is probably not one of my reasons 

. This is probably one of my reasons 

T his is definitely one of iry reasons 

8. According to my religious beliefs, I should help people. 

T his is definitely one of my reasons 
T his is probably one of my reasons 
T his is probably not one of my reasons 
This is definitely not one of my rea5«ons 

9. I want to be worth something to another human being. 

This is definitely one of my reasons 

T his is probably one of my reasons 
T his is probably not one of my reasons 

This is definitely not one of my reasons 




f« 2£st important reason for you 

iL^^^l . / foster parent? Put a 1 ne^rtTo it. mch is the sewnd 
BOJt laportant r.ason for ^? Put a 2 next to it. Put a 3 next to the 
third most important reason for you. Rank all the reasons, with the 
least ia^ortant reason getting a 9 next to it. ^^^°"«» ^'^^^ 

I want to become a better person. 
want CO share the things 1 hav^ with a child who needs a heme. 



_I want to help a child that no one else will help. 
J want to do something worthwhile with the extra time I have. 
_I want to share my love with a child who needs a home. 
_I want to have a child around the house to care for. 
Jfy spouse wants to take care of a child. 
According to ny religious beliefs, I should help people. 
.1 want to be worth something to another human being. 



1. At this time, how interested are you in becoming a foster parent? 



_very interested 
jquite interested 
jsomewhat interested 
_not very interested 
jiot interested at all 



^' parent? certain arp you that you will want to be a foster 



jvery certain 
jquite certain 
^somewhat certain 
jttot very certain 
jiot certain at all 



3. In general, do you think you want to be a foster parent? 
.definitely yes 



j>robably yes 



uncertain 



j>robably not 
definitely not 
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^S^ffJir*^*"!^*' parents often worry about different things connected 
i^th being foster parents. Please look at each one of these and tell us 

something which worries you. For these items please assume 
the child is at least five ysars old. 

1. 1 an worried that I might fail as a foster parent. 



Strongly 
Agree 



Agree 



Not 

Certain 



Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



2. X worry whether my foster child will like me. 



Strongly 
Agree 



Agree 



Not 

Certain 



Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



3- I am worried about meeting ny foster child for the first time. 



Strongly 

Agxea 



Agree 



Not 

Certain 



Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



4. I worry about having a foster child in my hc-ie. 



Strongly 
Agree 



Agree 



Not 

Certain 



Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



5. I am worried whether I can make my foster child happy. 



Strongly 
Disagree 



Disagree 



Not 

Certain 



Agree 



Stronply 
Agree 



6. I worry whether 1 will be a good foster parent. 



Strongly 
bisagxee 



Disagree 



Not 

Certain 



Agree 



Strongxy 
Agree 
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Please continue to tell whether you are worried about any of th^se things. 
For these Items assume the child Is at leasf five years old. 

7. I am worried about meeting oy foster child's natural parents. 



Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

'^^^ Certain Disagree 

8. X am worried about disciplining my foster child when 1 have to. 



Strongly Disagree Not Airee Strongly 

Disagree Certain Agree 

9. X am worried that my foster child might get into serious trouble outside 
the home. 



Strongly Disagree Not Ag5?iS Strongly 

^^^raa Certain Agree 

10. I worry about my foster child fitting in with my family. 



Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

Ag^^ee Certain Disagree 

U. X worry how- visits to the natural parents will affect my relationship with 
the child* 



Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Disagree 
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Belo»> are some statenents that parents have made about children. For each 
statement please check whether you apree or disagree, and how much you 
agree or disagree* 



1* It l8 more difficult to raise a child in your home who la not your own 
child. 



Strongly Disagree Not Agree Strongly 

Disagree Certain Agree 

2» It is important for a foster child to develop his/her personal identities 
regardless of what adults think those identities should be. 



Strongly Agree :iot Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Disagree 

4. One problem with taking care of a child who is not your own is that he/she 
requires mors attention. 



Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

Agwe Certain Disagree 

4. The foster child needs to adjust to a foster home more than those already 
in the hom3 need to adjust to the foster child. 



Strongly Disagree Hot Agree Strongly 

Wsagtee Certain Agree 

5. A foster child should have chores and duties in the horun appropriate to 
his/her age. 



Strongly Agree Not Disagree Stronply 

Agree Certain Disagree 

6» A fester child should be grateful for the opportunity to live in anotlier 
home. 



Strongly Disagree Not Agree " Strongly 

Disagree CcrfaAn Agree 
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7. The best way to get a child to do soinethinR Is to withhold sorethlnj* 
the child Ukes. 



Stronely Aoree ITot Disagree Strongly 

^toe Certain Disagree 

C, If a foster child runs aray from a foster hone, that child should be 
punished. 



Stroncly Ap,ree :Jot Dl8a(*.rce Stronrly 

Agree Certain Disagree 

9, Children who cone Into foster care arc t/ell prepared by a social worker 
for this experience* 



Stron|>ly Disasree Mot A«5rce Stronply 

Dlsaeree Certain Aoree 

10. A foster diUd who has been sexually abused will be a bad Influence on 
your own dilldren because the child "toows too much, " 



Stronely Acree Not lsacrce~ Stronf>ly 

Agree Certain Disagree 



11. Foster children who nal:e->up lies about their natural families must be 
corrected. 



Strongly Agree Hot Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Dlsapree 

12* Generally, a foster child should be able to predict how a foster parent 

will react In most situations. 



Strongly Disaprce Mot Agree Strongly 

Disagree Certain Agree 
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Por a lot of questions that parents ha>ye, there arc no rlj»ht answers. But 
some answer may be better than others* For each of these questions, decide 
fihlch ansT/er you think is best. Please circle the letter In front of the 
answer you think is the best answer: 



1.. Tlhat can the foster family expect from a teen-ager? 

a. The tsen-acer will try to guess hot; the foster family will react. 

b. The teen-a^er will have hifih self ->es teen. 

c. The teen-aner vrlll want to be around people. 

d. The teen-aser will seldon be critical of hireclf or herself* 



2. tionetlmes teen-agers are snart-alcclqf even when you try hard to be nice. 
TIte best way to deal with this is to: 

a. Tell the child to treat you with resncct. 

b. Punish the child. 

c* Respond to trhat the child is dolnf» r?.ther than saylnrr. 

d. Ignore the child while he or she is smart-alecky. 



3* fJhen dealing with children who say. "I want to do it ny way," and you 
don't think that way Is right, you mipht: 

a. Give in to the child's desires. 

b« Hold to your position and attempt to net the citlld to accept it. 

c. State your position without forcln{> it. 

d. Ignore the difference of opinion and it will get smaller. 

4. If a teen-ager comes to you fo». advice, what night your attitude be? 

a. "If I were you, IM do this." 

b. "Do whatever you like." 

c. "Don't let anything bother you, it will all work out." 

d. "I might try this, but I don't Icnow whether It is right for you." 



5. llhen teen-agers ask questions about sex, you mip.ht: 

a. Try to anst^er questions and if you cr.n't, ask a social worker. 

b. Say you don't trant to talk about sgk. 

c. If you don't kno^r the answers, jr'sf anstycr to the best of your ability. 

d. Change the subject. 
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Civele the best answer you see. 

6. By £our years of age, the child is: 

a. Seelcing to be independent. 

b. Beglntinc to conform to the parent's expectations. 

e. Reeoenising differences in tlie people around bin or her. 
d. Larsely selfish and self-concerned. 



7. School difficulties are often due to: 

a. Lack of ability in the teacher. 

b. Lacic of discipline in the child. 

c. Parents not accepting the f.ict that the child is becocilnp more 
attached to others. 

d. TIte child's irunaturity. 



0. Voung tester children often react to being a;ay f ron their natural 
parents by: 

a. Being cheerful and happy for leaving a bad experience. 

b. Bed-fietting, refusing to eat or overeating. 

c. Having big problems in relating to and interacting with adults. 

d. Being not concerned about anything. 



9. The social worker who works with foster parents tiust: 

a. Primarily look out for the welfare of the child in the foster hcoe. 

b. Find quality foster care and rehabilitate the natural parents* 

c. Look for a permanent hone for the child. 

d. Protect the right of the natural oarents. 



10. Uhen the child first cones to your hone, the child is lilcely to be: 

a. Polite and receptive. 

b. Happy and relaxed. 

c. Indifferent tot-rard you. 

d. Polite and frightened. 



11. From early experiences, sonc children believe that they are not worth 
laiich. UcftJ night you change this? 

a. tfork alone with the child to reverse the early nessages that they 
were not worth mich. 

b. I7ith the social worker, try to do away Y;ith the influence of the 
natural parents. 

c. tiork with the social worker to helo the child experience acceptance 
in the foster hone. 

d. Permit the child to work out his own problem in his own way. 
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Cirde the best anr^-rer you sae. 

12. Touns children somet lines £>sl^ the sane question over and over; tfhy do you 
thlnl; they do this? 

a. The child Is slot; to learn. 

b« The child cannot hear. 

c. Tlie child Is trylnr to unset you. 

d. The child needs attention fror. you. 



13. A basic principle in raisins foster children is that: 

a. Their natural parents arc very Irmortant to then. 

b« The children tjant to be in a better hone than they were In. 

c. They should be treated as little adults t;ith appropriate 
responsibilities. 

d. They should be treated as snail children and protected* 



14. Some children receive norc help from their foster parents than do others. 
In order to be most helpful you should: 

a. Do i^at you think is best for the child. 

b. Give the child what he or she asks for. 

c. Allct-7 the child to be Independent. 

d. Keep a firm hold on the child. 



15. There are some thlnps that foster parents should knot;. *!hlch of the 
folladLng Is the best suggestion: 

a. Children of foster parents often resent the foster child. 

b. natural parents seldom create nroblens. 

c. Foster children Unoc; hot« they should behave and should be nade 
to behave that uay. 

d. Foster children rarely resent being taken awy from their parents. 

16. tfhlch of these affects the child's ability to cope trlth bclnB taken 
amay from their natural parents? 

a. Tha child's ape. 

b* Help offered during the time of scnaration. 

c. The reaction of the natural parents to the scparation<» 

d* All of these* 



Circle the best answer you see. 

17. 'Ihlch of the follwiup attitudes is most critical for successful 
foster parents? 

a. An attitude t/hich says that ray home is your hone. 

b. A couple that feels soiaeohat empty because they have no one else 
to love. 

c. A couple that is independent enough to r.ct alonn without help from 



18. If a child is neplected and made a tennorary ward of the court* t;hich 
of tiie folloi/inr, is true? 



a. A'iic foster par*ants have both physical possession of the child and 
guardianship. 

b. The foster parents have only teroorary physical possession of the 
child and the courts have f.uardlanship. 

c. The foster parents have only temporary physical possession of the 
child and the natural parents have p.uardianship. 



19# In the use of discipline, x^hich of these is most correct? 

a. A foster parent must avoid the use of force even for protection. 

b. The faster parents nay not use reasonable force to discioline the 
child. 

c. The foster parent is liable if it can be shown that they were 
n^elieent in protecting the child from beinp, hurt. 



20. If a foster parent wants to adopt the child, which of the folloiflnf. is 
true? 

a. After a suitable period of time thu child can be adopted by the 
foster parents. 

b. If the foster parents can shoi7 they can afford to adopt the child, 
they will be allowed to adopt hin/her. 

c. If the child decides to stay with the foster narents and not Co 
return to the natural parents, they can adopt. 

d. Hone of these. 



21. Foster parents receive bi-nonthly payments for providing care for 
cliildren. Of the follaiinp, t;hich is correct rc.««rdir.r. your out-of- 
pocket expenses for a foster child. 

a. It will cost the sane for the foster child as it will for your oim 
child of that ape. 

b. You will receive slif>htly nore than you would for your own child 
of tliat af»e. 

c. You will receive the same amount of noney for children repardleas 
of age. 

d. Yofi will receive less than it v^ould cost you for your am child. 
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Circle the best ansTrer you sec. 

22. Foster diildren arc covered by *Jedlcaid. This noans that:* 

a. TThat you spend for the child's nodical and dental exoenscs tUll 
be retnbursed later. 

b. Only the child's redical bills may be anpllod to the prorran. 

The child's dental exnenscs rust be paid for by the foster narents, 
tflth later reinburserncnt. 

c. All dental, medical and optical bills nunt be nnid through uslnp the 
Itedicaid card. 
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In thesa questions we want to fip.vl .^ut i<!)Gi*e ycu have cotttn or heard comments 
about foster c^e. We alco want to find out cftcn you have seen or heard 
these comments. Please read each question and check one number for each question ♦ 

!• How many different people did you talk to abouc foster care since you began 
watching the foster care programs? 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 / tl * ' "iO 11 12 13 11^ 15 or 

more 



2. How many of these people ar*^ footer pdreniGV 



0 12 3 5 6 7 8 y 10 11 12 13 li| 15 or 

more 

3, How many of these people rire prcfe:?.siondlly rornected with foster care in 
some way (for example, lawyers^ social workers^ etc.)? 



0 1 2 3 U 5 6 7 8 9 10 J 1 12 13 lif 15 or 

more 

How many hours did you sp(?nd talking v;ilh faster parents about foster care 
since you began watch in.-j, Kha foster care program::? 



0 12 3 U 5 u 7 8 9 iO 11 12" 13 m 15 or 

more 

S. Hov many hours did you jpei^ri tdlkinf^ with prof ^csic^nal people- connected with 
foster care since you bogar. v;. itching the fo<^^ter cure programs? 



0 1 2 3 U 5 b 7 il 9 11 12 13 14 i5> or 

more 

6# How many hours did you npend taikine, with ycui' spoi:ne about foster care since 
you began watching tiie for:iter rare pro^:ram3? 



0 1 2 3 4 5 t) 7 8 -1 lO 11 12 13 14 15 or 

more 
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?• How many hours did you spend loikirip, with v^u^ children abou^: foster earn 
since you began watching the foster care prcr.v^an^s? 



0 1 2 3 5 6 7 8 ^ 10 11 12 13 IH 15 or 

more 



6# How many news items or announcenenti? cii^out l'. ^'r.r care did you he-.r on the 
radio during the tirro when the fc*;t^;r ...ir' * . i i - wv- hvLufe sliown? 



0 1 2 3 5 b 7 8 :» \0 J.I I: 13 i»J 15 or 

rore 



9% How many stories> ne^s iten^*; or e-m-.-^mcr^'f '^ v'' icr c.ir:: did you reo 
on television during the time chc ii-- . - rr laor/ramr. wore being shown? 



0 1 2 3 5 5 7 M < r'^ Ji 1^ 13 lU 15 or 

more 



10. How many stories ab.out foster < ^n? di'd v < ' - vv v.v^wi ^ar^J^ during the 
time when the foster care prj/.rum- wcro ir , 



0 i 2 3 '4 "7 o .J '.^ 13 '.'4 I'-' or 

TBore 
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We would like to find out how you feel about the TV foster care programs ♦ Were 
they useful? Were they shown at a convenient time? For each statement please 
check whether you agree or disagree and how much you agree or disagree. 

1, The training sessions were too long* 



Strongly 
Agree 



Agree 



Not 



Certain 



Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



2» The training sessions were at convenient times. 



Strongly 
Agree 



Agree 



Not 
Certain 



Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



3« There were many distractions during the sessions. 



Strongly 
Agree 



Agree 



Not 
Certain 



Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



Overall, the training sessions wore more effort than they were worth. 



Strongly 
Agree 



•ot 
Certain 



rioazi ee 



Strongly 
Disagree 



5. I usually got tired durinj.^ the sest^ions. 



Strongly 
Agree 



Agree 



!Jot 
Certain 



Dir»rir.ree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



6. There were ether thin^:;; T wanted ic do when tne training i:essicnr were on. 



Strongly 
Agree 



Net 
C;-rt.niii 



DiGrif ree 



Str* ^igly 
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7. Usually, I had to force myself to pay attention during the sessions. 

Strongly Agree N^t Disagree Strongly 

AgJ^e Certain Disagree 

8. I think that many of the things said on the shows are not true. 

Strongly Agree Kot Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Disagree 

9. Television was a good way to get this kind of information. 

Strongly Agree NSt ' Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Disagree 



o 
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Some people watched the training programs at home rather than in a group. We 
would like to know how you would compare v:atching the programs with other 
foster parents with watching the programs in your own home without other people. 
For each statement please check whether you agree or disagree ;^nd how much you 
agree or disagree. 

1. Talking with others immediately after the show reduced some of my fears 
about being a foster parent. 



Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Disagree 

2. A social worker discussing the program alone with me would not have been 
as helpful as discussing the program with my group. 



Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Disagree 

3, 1 remembered the main points better because I talked to others about them 
right afterwards. 



Strongly Agree Mot Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Disagree 

4, I preferred watching the program in a group to watching it in my home without 
a group. 



Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Disagree 

5. Talking about the program with other foster parents right afterwards was 
worthwhile. 



Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Disagree 



er|c '2,;7 
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We would like to know how you felt about the speakers on the program. Did you 
think they knew what they were talking about? Were they trustworthy? For each 
of the items please indicate how you think they were? 

In general , the different speakers in the sessions were: 

Not 

Very Somewhat Cortain Somewhat Very 



reliable : 



: unreliable 



qualified: 



: unqualified 



honest : 



dishonest 



pleasant : 



: unpleasant 



aggressive: 



: meek 



active : 



: passive 



uninformed: 



: informed 



valuable: 



: worthless 



unfriendly: 
selfish: 



friendly 
: unsejfish 



timid : 



bold 



introverted: 



extroverted 
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WeM like to knov; which ;^'ix ^ram?; you watched* Belcv^ jls a brief reminder of 
what ^ach program was :'j.o...r ,^nd "^n-Lxx a lew question^, about your viewing* 

Program 1: Phyllis Cornoll, PhD, 

This progr-^^t^ ^^iikea al^out the relationships between the natural 
parents and the foster parents and the relationship between the 
foster fa*iuly v-^.r..' the foster child. This program also discussed 
what kinds of cbli^jations there are ba-^ween the foster family 

and the s?cial sv:rvicer.* 

!• How many tiTie^^ did you bee this show? 

^^^^^^^^ I c^ida't get a ci^auce to sea this one 

Cro ti.^ie 

Tvo ti.nes 

Tl.rvio txraec 

2. Witn whom did you see this show? 
^^^^^^^^^^ B*/ my^jlf 

W th my npouse 

th other prospective foster Cc;re parents 



Program 2: Byron Hosyxhi-^ ^Jocial rforkw-i 

In this f /^ .'.:r »^ footer p. .vents wor*^ f'! sensed as substitutes 
for a famixy v;hicn nas or .en been found mjgligent by the courts- 
Information a3:oux the social worker's job also was presented* 

3* How uidny tirucj did yon see this show? 

^^^^^^^ i Jidn*t get a ( hunce to see this one 

One time 

Two times 



Thi'c;e times 
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With whom did you see this show? 

By myself 
^^^^^^ With my spouse 

^^^^^^ With other prospective foster care parents 
With others: Who? 

Program 3: Faye Hai^rison, Lawyer 

This program examined the legal statutes that apply to foster 
care» The topics included physical treatment of the child, 
medical responsibility, custody of the child and liability for 
acts of the child* 

How many times did you see this show? 

^ I didn't get a chance to see this one 

One time 

Two tinges 

Three times 

6* With whom did you see this show? 
By myse]f 
With my spouse 

/ With other prospective foster care parents 

With others: Who? 

• ~— - 

Program 4: Harold Sommerschield, Psychologist 

This program v/as primarily interested in the stages of development 
of the child and the effects v^f separating the child from his 
natural parents. The immediate reaction of the child to separation 
from parents was discusstz^d. 

7* How many time^ did you see this show? 

I dadn^ L get a chance to see this one 

One time 

Two tirr^.-.f, 
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B. With whom did you see this show? 

By myself 

With my spouse 

With r :her prospective foster care parents 
With others: Who? 

Program 5; Martin Shinedling» Ph«D« 

This program focused on the teen<*ager« Topics such as sexual 
maturation, sex attitudes, moral and emotional growth, and 
self-attitudes were discussed* 

9* How many times did you see this show? 

I didn't get a chance to see this one 

. One time 

Two times 

^^^^^ Three times 

10* With whom did you see this show? 

By myself 

With my - spouse 

With other prospective foster care parents 
With others: Who? 
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For a lot of questions that parents have, there arc no right answers. 
But some answer may be better than others. For each of these questions, 
decide which answer you think is best. Please circle the letter in front 
of the answer you think Is the beat answer ; (Only the correct answer ap- 
pears here; the full set of responses is in Appendix D) 

1. What can the foster family <»xpect from a teen-ager? 

a. The teen-ager will try to guess how the foster family will react. 

Incorrect at first administration (T- ) , n = 27; 
Incorrect at second administration XT2) * n = lA 

2. Sometimes teen-agers are smarr.-alecky even when you try hard to be nice. 
The best way to deal with thia io to t 

c. Respond to what the child is doing rather than saying. 
Incorrect at T^, n « 26; at T2, n = 19 

3. When dealing with children who say, "I want to do it my way," and you 
don't think that way is right, you might: 

c. State your position without forcing it. 

Incorrect at Tj^; n = 23; at Tg, n = 23 

4. If a teen-ager comes to you for advice, what might your attitudes be? 

d. "I might try this, but I don't know whether it is right for you." 

Incorrect at Tj^, n » 10; at T2, n » 13 

5. When teen-agers ask questions about sex, you might: 

a. Try to answer questions and if you can't, ask a social worker. 
Incorrect at T^; n = 26; at 7;? , n = 21 

6. By four years of age, the child is: 

d. Largely selfish and self-concerned. 

Incorrect at Ti, n = .'iO; at T2, n = 52 

7. School difficulties are often due to: 

e« Parents not ^cr-epting the fact rbat rhr» child is becoming more 
attached to others. 

113 
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Incor.v-ct at Tj^, n = 48; at T2, n » AO 

8. Young foster children often react to being away from their natural 
parents by: 

b. Bed-wetting, refusing to eat or overeating. 

Incorract at T^, n « 34; at T2, n = 20 

9. xhe social worker who works with foster parents must: 

b. Find quality forcer care and rehabilitate the natural parents-. 

laoorrect ac n = 37; at T2, n « 32 

10. When ^:-\«? child first comes to your home, the child is likely to be: 
d. P )lii;3 and frii-uccued. 

Incorrect at I'l, n « 28; at T2, n = 30 

11. From early experiences, r.ome children believe that they are not worth 
u.uch. How mig^i \ou change Lhia? 

c. VJork with the social woricer to help the child experience acceptance 

in the foster ho;r.e, 

Incorrwijt at Tj^, n = 24; at T2, n » 24 

12. Young children sonietiiros ask the same question over and over; why do 
you think they do this Y 

d. The 2hild iioedii attentiun from you. 

Incorrect at Tj^, n = 4; at n « 1 

13. A basic principle --n raisiiiR foster children is that: 
a. Their natural parents are very important to them. 

Incorrect at Tj^, n = 38; at T2, n » 24 

14. Some children receive more help from their foster parents than do others. 
In order to be most helpful you should: 

a. Do xiiiiiL yoa wh-:.uk is bost for the child. 

Incorrect at T^, n = 5; at T2, n « 6 

x5. "^nere ar^ -cuu . .i.|;s that foster parents should know. Which of the 
Tallowing is tilt; best suggestion: 

a. Children of foster parents often resent the foster child. 
Incorrect at Tj., n = 37; at i2, n ■ 30 
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16. Which of these affects the chil<i*fl nhiUfy to cone w^t.h belnp taken 
away from their natural parents? 

d. All of these. 

Innorrect at Tj^, n «» 15; at n = 20 

17. Tftilch of the following attitudes Is most critical for successful 
foster parents? 

a. An attitude x^hich says that my home is your home. 

Incorrect at T^* n = 9; at n = 5 

18. If a child is neglected and made a temporary ward of the court, which 
of the fol lotting is true? 

b. The foster parents have only temporary physical possession ox che 
child and the courts have guardianship. 

Incorrect at Ti, n = 20; at T2, n = 12 
19* In the use of discipline, which nf these is most correcr? 

c. The foster parent is liable if it can be shoim that they were 
negligent in protecting the rhljlrl from being hurt. 

Incorrect at T^, n =» 25; at T2, n = 6 

20. If a foster parent wants to adopt the child, which of the following 
is true? 

d. None of these. 

Incorrect at Tj^, n = 10; at n = 15 

21. Foster parents receive bi-monthly pay;nentfi for providing care for 
children. Of the following, which is correct regarding your out- 
of-pocket expenses for a foster child? 

a. It will cost the same for the foster child as it will for your 
own child of that age. 

Incorrect at Tj^, n = 28; at T2, n = 31 

22. Foster childten are covered by Kedlcaid. This means thats 

c. All dental, medical and opt^.r.nl biHn must bo paid through using 
the Medicaid card. 

Incorrect at Tj^, n - 15 1 nt T2, n = 11 

Items 15, 16, 17 and 21 are from Vrnp^rfy^ 1; iro.ir'^ 9, in, 11 12 are frc"^ 

Progtaa 2; iteas 13, W, 18, 19, 2n at"! 9.?. are f rom Prccran 3; items 6, 7 
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and 8 are from Program 4; items 1, 2, 3» 4 aiid 5 are from Program 5. 
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Below are some ■tatementa that parents have made about children. For 
each statenent please check vhether you agree or disagree, and how much 
you agree or dlsc^ree. (Scoring key: 2 ■ primarily correct; 1 ■ uncer- 
tain; 0 ■ Incorrect) 

1* It la more difficult to raise a child In your home who Is not your 
own child. 



Strongly ' Disagree Not Agree Strongly 

Dlaagree Certain Agree 

0 score at first administration (Tj^), n • 31; 
at second administration (T2) , n 26 

2« It l8 Important for a foster child to develop his/her personal Identities 
regardless of what adults think those Identities should be. 



0 



Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Disagree 

0 score at T^, n ■ 6; at T2, n • 4 

3. One problem with taking care of a child who Is not your own Is that he/ 
ahe requlrea more attention. 



Strongly Agiree Not Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Disagree 

0 score at Tx, n - 29; at T2, n > 17 

4. The foster child needs to adjust to a foster home more than those al- 
ready In the home need to adjust to the foster child. 

2 2 1 0 0 

Strongly Disagree Not Agree Strongly 

Disagree Certain Airrop 

0 score at Tj^, n - 26; at T2, n » 27 

5. A foster child should have chorcia and duties in the hom« appropriate to 
his/her age. 



0 



strongly Agree Not Disagree Stronglv 

Agree Disagree 
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0 score at T^, n « 3: at T2, n ■ 0 

6. A foster child should be grateful for the opportunity to live in another 
hone. 



Strongly Disagree Not Agree Strongly 

Disagree Certain Agree 

0 score at T^, n = U; at T2, n - 8 

V. The best way to get a child to do something is to withhold something 
the child likes. 



Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Disagree 

0 score at T^^, n = 11; at T2, n - 16 

8. If a foster child runs away from a foster home, that child should be 
punished. 



Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Wsagree 

0 score at T^^, n « 10; at n « 16 

9, Children who come into foster care are well prepared 'by a social worker 
for this experience. 



Strongly Disagree Not Agree Strongly 

Disagree Certain Agree 



0 score at T^, n • 9; at T2, n ■ 
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10. A foster child who has been sexually abused will be a bad influence on 
your own children because that child "knows too much." 



Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Disagree 

0 score at T^, n = 6; at T2, n » 3 

11. Poster children who make-up lies about their natural families must be 
corrected. 



Strongly Agree Not Disagree Strongly 

Agree Certain Disagree 

0 score at Ti, n • 29; at T2, n > 27 
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12. Generally, a foster child should be able to predict how a foster 
parent will react In most situations. 

0 0 12 



Strongly Agree Not Agree Strongly 

Disagree Certain Agree 

0 score at T^, n = 30; at n - 22 

Items 1, 3, 9 and 10 are from Program 1; items 7, 11 and 12 are from Program 
2; items 2 and A are from Program 3; items 6 and 8 are from Program A; Item 5 
is from Program 5. 
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OVERVIEW 



In this section of the overall report » cost tradeoffs and related policy 
issues are probed that arise in considering alternative scenarios for public 
agency implementation of training that relies on cable communication. Findings 
and policy recommendations derived from the scenarios and accompanying cost 
analyses are subsequently summarized. This summary report is followed by a 
more complete section report in which the scenarios are described and findings 
are elaborated. Suport for findings and policy recommendations is contained 
in fully annotated cost summaries for the alternative scenarios and in Appen- 
dices Af B» and C. Appendix A generally deals with the mathematics of a go- 
slow bicycling schedule > and with questions of data-base adequacy and method- 
ology for forecasting numbers recrui table into cable-delivered training series. 
In Appendix equipment and operating costs are presented for a cost-*shared 
governmental studio. Appendix C deals with the completion of a local cable 
network from an integrated technical design. 

In Appendix D» a policy-exploration computer-simulation model is outlined 
that has been formulated to explore the consequences of alternative policies on 
the cost-effectiveness of delivering public information services over cable 
television systems or local cable networks. The model encompasses the pro- 
jections of alternative scenarios and the accompanying cost analyses; it 
would also serve to guide continuing research. 
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SUMMARY REPORT OF FINblKG S AND POLICY REC( MMENDATIONS 



OVERALL FINDINGS 

Cost Per Client Trained Under Current Conditions > Under curre;^t conditions » 
the total cost per client trained t via training programs delivered over cables- 
television systems 9 could be as low as $28 when training tapes produced in rented 
studios are bicycled among several areas » programs are distributed on free chan- 
nels » and as few as eleven clients require training every six months t Per client 
training cost for a coiq)arable training series delivered in classrooms by live 
instructors and discuss ion- group leaders ranges from $95 to $146. 

(The per client cable- delivered training cost of $28 reflects the cost of 
video prograimLng and production » and minor programming revision over a three- 
year period; surface-mail transport of videocassettes among several training 
areas; directional taps» dropllnes, labor to connect and disconnect » converter^ 
rentals t and associated terminal components required to enable reception for all 
trainees who are not cable television subscribers. It also reflects administra- 
tive costs pertinent to video prograirualng and production » but neither to 
scheduling nor supervising playback* nor to organization of client viewing. Cur- 
rent conditions refers to the preponderant Implementation of cable-systems tech- 
nology — viz.) one-way systems and few local networks; the prevailing regulatory 
structure — viz.» a free governmental channel and the requirement to wire an 
entire franchised area in the absence of prior understanding of intent to do 
otherwise; and the prevalent practices of public agencies with regard to the 
integration of cable- television technology into on-going programs — viz., low 
volume of television production in the delivery of public services.) 



Cost Per Client Trained Under Possible Near-Term Conditions ♦ Under possible 
near* term conditions » the total cost per client trained via training programs 
delivered over local cable-television networks could be as low as $47 ($28) when 
training tapes produced in cost-shared governmental studios are bicycled among 
several areas » programs are distributed on leased channels » and as few as 20 (33) 
clients require training every six months «^ 

(This per client cable- delivered training cost reflects the cost of video 
programming and production » and minor programming revision over a three-year 
period; surface-mall transport of vldeocassettes among several training areas; 
distribution at pay-your-own-way cost-related lease rates for parts of network 
capacity relied upon in the delivery of public training programs; directional 
tapS) droplines, labor to connect and disconnect, converter-rentals, and assocl-* 
ated terminal components required to enable reception for all trainees who are 
not cable television subscribers* It also reflects administrative costs perti- 
nent to video programming and production, but neither to scheduling nor super- 
vising playback, nor to organization of client viewing* Near-term conditions 
refers to the emergent readiness of several local cable-networks; the possible 
abolition of free governmental channels, or the contingency where all program 
time on free channels is committed; and a volimie of television production by 
public agencies sufficient to warrant establishment of a governmental studio, 
cost- shared by public agencies, municipal departments, and local governments*) 



^$47 per client trained corresponds to 20 clients; $28 per client trained cor- 
responds to 33 clients* Parentheses are used to associate numerical values 
throughout the summary and section report* 
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FINDINGS DERIVED FROM THE COST ANALYSES FOR THE ALTEKNATIVE SCENARIOS 

Scenario I. Go-Slow Policy of Continued Experimentation and Initial Imple- 
mentation: A Bicycling Schedule for an Inter-Urbanized-Area 
Bicyded-Tapes Network with One Showing in Each of Nine Areas^ 

Go-Slow Policy of Continued Experimentation and Initial Implementation . 
Over a bicycling schedule designed jointly to permit direct comparison of in- 
home and guided community- center viewing while effecting a diffusion of cable- 
delivered training technology across public and private operating divisions in 
regions of the state, but not designed to minimize costs, the total cost per 
client (family unit) trained is $34.80. (See section report pp. 17-18). The 
schedule consists of one showing in each of nine areas over a two-and-one- 
quarter year period in which 1,422 clients (prospective and tenured foster 
parents) are trained. For each showing, half the clients view in homes while 
the other half view in conanunity centers staffed with social service profession- 
als who guide interaction and actuate whatever potentialities for increased 
effectiveness may be latent in group viewing.) 

In-Home Vs. Community Center Viewing . Staff cost in the community centers 
is the dominant cost for showings in most urbanized areas of this bicycling 
schedule where information delivery relies on one-way systems and simple home 
terminals. Except for areas in which cable system penetration 1& low (less than 
36%) and/or the cost of enabling reception for the non-subscriber is high ($53 
or more), it is less costly to train clients in homes than in staffed community 
centers. Generally, the areas unfavorable to home viewing are in the larger 
cities where sophisticated systems (e.g., dual-trunk dual-feeder systems, all 
cables active, A/B switch, with or without converter) are under mstruction or 
operating at levels well below maturity at the time of showing. Assuming the 
two viewing conditions are indeed comparably effective, the cost of mistakenly 

"^The same set of tapes is sequentially transported by surface mail among urban- 
ized areas of the network according to a prearranged schedule of showings. 
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encouraging viewing in staffed community centers for a showing favorable to home 
viewing can be as high as $24 per client trained, whereas the cost of mistakenly 
encouraging viewing in homes for a showing favorable to coimaunity-cfcnter viewing 
can be as high as $8 per client trained (see section report, pp. 20-21 ; and 
Figure I, curves 1 and 3). 

Optimal Sequencing of Showings Among Places . Because the number recruitable 
(into a cable- delivered training series) and cable system construction and pene- 
tration depend on the time and place of showing, the number trained over the 
complete bicycling schedule can be augmented, and the total cost per family 
trained over the complete bicycling schedule can be reduced, by optimizing the 
order of showing among places. An ordering begot from a highest-payoffs-first 
criterion is generally not optimal. Movement from this ordering toward an 
approximation to the optimal ordering results in at least a Z.9% reduction in the 
cost of training the same number of family units, and at least a 4.5% increase 
in the number of family units who can be trained by means of nine cable-delivered 
training series shown over the time horizon of the bicycling schedule (see 
section report, pp. 18-19), 

Scenarios II-V . Full Implementation in the Near Term: Six Repetitive Showings 

in One Area vs. Six Repetitive Showings in One Area Embedded in 
a Bicycling Schedule with Fifty-Four Showings. 

Economies of Scale in a Bicycled-Tapea Network . There are obvious, nonethe- 
less very significant, economies of scale in training that relies upon a bicycled- 
tapes network. The cost of transporting videocsssettes by surface mail among 
urbanized areas so that programs can be shown to additional^ clients, and the cost 
of enabling reception for these clients, are more than offset by the distribution 
of programming and production costs over a larger number of showings. For example, 
in alternative scenario II, total cost per client trained is $123,65 over 
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repetitive showings of a training series every six months in a three-year period 
during which 6A clients (prospective foster-family units) are trained in a repre- 
sentative urbanized area. Over the same six showings in the same urbanized area 
during the same three-year period to the same 64 clients, the total cost per 
family trained drops to $24.69 in alternative scenario IV when training tapes are 
bicycled to eight other places to be shown once in each place during each of six 
intershow periods in the representative urbanized area (see section report, 
pp. 21-24 ). 

If recruitment increases 10%, independent of the adoption of cable-delivered 
training — that is, the cost of increasing recruitment is not properly chargeable 
to a combined recruitment, training and licensing program relying on cable com- 
munication — the total cost per family trained for the same six showings embedded 
in a bicycling schedule falls to $23.55 (see section report p. 24 and Figure II). 

Scenarios VI and VII . Impact of Future Developments: Single-System Distribution 

in the Core City vs. Local Electronic Network Distributior 
in the Extended Urbanized Area when Programs Produced in a 
Cost-Shared Governmental Studio are Distributed on Leased 
Channels 

Cost -Related Lease Rates . $14.77 and $40.91 are per program-hour cost- 
related lease rates inferred from a pay-your-own-way pricing policy. They reflect 
annualized per channel-hour capitalization, cost of debt capital, and plant oper- 
ating costs appropriate to that part of communication capacity relied upon in 
the delivery of public information over a single system and local electronic 
network whose respective capitalizations are $4,673,300 and $11,417,770, two- 
thirds of which is debt financed in each case (see section report, pp. 28-32 ). 

Significance of Distribution Cost on Leased Channels . Based on these pay- 
your-own-way cost-related lease rates, distribution costs are approximately 28% 
and 38% respectively of total training costs (exclusive of administrative costs 
for scheduling playback and organizing client viewing) in the cases of single- 
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system distribution and local electronic network distribution as single showings 
in a bicycling schedule in which video programming and production costs are spread 
over 54 showings (see section report ^ p. 33). 

Electronic Network Economies of Scale Reflected Back to Governmental Leasees > 
Economies of scale implicit in local cable networking are reflected back to gov- 
ernmental channel-^leasees who distribute at pay-your-own-way cost-related lease 
rates. Distributional and terminal costs to reach additional clients are more 
than offset by the reduction in programming and production cost per client that 
results from spreading a fixed programming and production cost per showing over 
a larger number of clients. With as few as 20(24) clients reached per ?ix- 
month period when programs are distributed over the network-«-ll(15) more clients 
per six-month period than can be reached when programs are distributed over the 
single systemr-the total cost per client trained is $47.07 ($39.23) which is 9% 
(24%) less than the comparable figure for single-system distribution (see section 
report, pp. 33-34). 

Cost-Shared Governmental Studio . The establishment of a cost-shared govern- 
mental studio with monochrome (color) capabilities is warranted on a cost-of- 
production basis (excluding administrative costs) if the aggregate television 
production time of the cost-sharing entities — public agencies, municipal depart- 
ments, and local governments — ^averaged over the year, exceeds 11.6 (13.8) hours 
per week. This volume of production is just sufficient to render amortized pro- 
duction costs equal to those incurred in renting production facilities. At the 
average weekly indifference (to renting or establish! g facilities) volume of 
11.6 (13.8) hours, the governmental studio would have 61% (54%) excess capacity 
(see section report, pp. 34-35). 
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POLICY BECOMMENDATIONS 

Prefatory Viewpoint . Public agencies select, reject, analyze, synthesize 
and package Information for widely dispersed publics, often disadvantaged, who 
could be cost-effectively reached on governmental or leased access channels of 
cable systems or local cable networks. Moreover, the successful emplojnnent of 
cable- television technology In the operations of public agencies will, from 
that Institutional base, add a wide range of public services to the now dominant 
entertainment use of the television medium. 

It is quite clear, from the FCC policies as stated in the 1974 "Clarifica- 
tion of Rules'*^ and from the well-publicized economic constraints on the growth 
of the cable industry, that there is little likelihood of any further mandatory 
cross subsidizations of public service uses. In fact, free channel use may be 
curtailed if, within five years of initial subscriber service, the access experi- 
ment is not demonstrated to be in the general public interest.^ Therefore, at 
this Juncture, it is incumbent on state/local entitles to both create video pro- 
gramming to distribute on the government channel, and to develop a state/local 
institutional structure that will Insure the use of cable conaiounlcatlon channels, 
and the use of unfolding telecommunication technologies in general, in the 
missions of public agencies. 

In this context, the subsequent policy recommendation relates to roles, in 
the case of cable communication, that must be encompassed by this institutional 
structure. Those recommendations following are derived from the projection of 
alternative scenarios and the findings of the cost analyses. 

JpCC, "Clarification of Rules and Notice of Proposed Rulemaking," Federal 
Register , Vol. 39, No. 78, Part II, April 22, 1974. 

4fcc, "Cable Television Service; Cable Television Relay Service," Federal 
Register , Vol. 37, No. 30, Part II, February 12, 1972. 
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Role of State Government , Public agencies require assistance In composing 
their Information content In video format; In comprehendlxig the capabilities 
afforded by video storage and cablecasting technologies, cable and microwave 
communication technologies, computer control and processing technologies; in 
Interpreting federal rxiles and deciding what time is opportune to petition in 
their own Interest; in revising old agency programs or formulating new agency 
programs vfhere telecommunication/computer technologies can be critical adjuncts 
in the delivery or administration of services by enterprising, innovative, and 
imaginative application of these technologies to the needs at hand; in the per- 
formance of economic analyses for service delivery relying on telecommunication 
which must Involve a knowledge of the economics of the mediating telecommunication 
industry, if the analysis is to be Independent, and if need be, adversative; in 
defining and marshalling their oim demand for telecommunication technologies on 
the horizon; and in articulating this demand in the market economy in such manner 
as to impart direction to corporate research and development and product or ser- 
vice formulation. 

Agencies can be most efficiently and economically serviced in these respects 
by well trained and dedicated professionals who constitute an in-house tele- 
communications comprehensive planning-, technological forecasting and assessment-, 
and policy formulation-competency, strategically located someplace in state 
government. In this way the associations, self-images, loyalties, and morale 
necessary for the state authority to lead the effective utilization and develop- 
ment of telecommunication technologies for public purposes can be built. In 
this way the state can build the complex organization required to counterbalance 
and give direction to the universe of corporate giants whose competencies must 
be brou^t to bear in support of political choice and social purpose. And it is 
less costly than contracting out several hundredfold with little carryover of 
accumulated experience. 
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Programming . Use of cable-television channels by public agencies logically 
begins with the composition and one-to-many transmission of video-taped inform- 
ation rather than with live or interactive programming. The very best talent 
pursuant to training objectives should be recorded and electronically trans- 
cribed to video cassettes. By this means, the best efforts can have the widest 
impact. Most cable companies are now purchasing 3/4" videocEissette playback 
units on which cassettes can be replayed several hundred times. ^ 

Production . Production should occur in educational or Instructional studios, 
commercial studios, smaller studios of public broadcasting stations, or smaller 
local origination studios of cable companies; until the volume of production in- 
creases, experience is accumulated, and the way of modular growth toward a govern- 
mental studio is clear (see section report. Volume of Television Production that 
Warrants a Cost-Shared Governmental Studio, pp. 34-35). 

Centrally Coordinated Programming, Production, and Distribution . Programming, 
production, and distribution should be centrally coordinated. Central coordina- 
tion of programming and production will Insure that the best talent is captured 
at minimum production cost, as the central headquarters will be a clearing house 
for talent and cost of production information. Central coordination of program- 
ming will also insure that topical programming is generally useful to all concerned 
operating divisions throughout the state. Programming and production costs will 
be spread over the largest number of clients if program distributions are coor- 
dinated in accordance with a bicycling schedule for urbanized areas of the state. 
If regional or county operating divisions are permitted to go it alone, economies 
of scale implicit in a blcycled-tapes network will be lost (see section report, 
Economies of Scale in a Blcycled-Tapes Network, pp. 23-24). 

^TV COMMUNICATIONS, Volume 11, Number 10, October 1974, p. 44. 
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Optimal Sequence of Showing , In bicycling schedules with more than nine 
showings and the likelihood of training more than 1600 clients, an approximate 
solution to the optimal sequence-of-showing problem should be found. In this 
eventuality, the reduction In per client training cost when showings are near 
optimally ordered Is likely to exceed the per client cost of analysis to find 
the approximate solution (see section report, Sequencing of Showings Among 
Places, pp. 18-19 ) . 

Conditions of Viewing . With one-way distribution of video-taped programs- 
except In cases of continued experimentation to directly test In-home viewing 
and community-center viewing guided by a social service professional— clients 
In most urbanized areas should be encouraged to view In homes. In places where 
cable system penetration Is low and/or the cost of enabling reception for non- 
subscribers Is particularly high, clients should be encouraged to view In com- 
munity centers staffed by social service professionals (see section report, 
In-Home Vs. Community Center Viewing, pp. 20-21). 

Public Returns Conferred In Exchange for Use of Public Ways: Who Benefits ^ 
How Distributed, Pay-Your-Oxm-Way Cost-Related Lease Rates » Significance to 
Public Agencies > Adjusted Pricing Structure . Should the economics of channel 
scarcity ever prevail In the operation of coaxial cable systems » that Is, should 
the demand for channel space grow faster than the development of marketable 
optical fibre systems, collective entitles whose missions had been sanctioned 
through the political process (e.g., public agencies, municipal departments, 
schools) should be Insured access at pay-your-own-way cost-related lease rates. 

If cable systems are exlstentlally proven to be Instrumental In the cost- 
effective delivery or administration of public health, safety, or social services 
for example, they would be members of an Industry affected with the public Inter- 
est whose modus vlvendl depended on a grant to use the public ways. Federal and 
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State intervention would be called for to redesignate the beneficiaries of 

public returns conferred in exchange for use of public ways in such manner as 

to protnote socially useful applications with which the public interest is affected. 

Beneficiaries of the public return should be designated on the criterion of 
social impact consequent to their use of cable coiranunication. In the absence of 
a system of social indicators and accounts » this ideal is not rigorously workable; 
although it does offer crude guidelines by which potential beneficiaries can be 
identified. For example » system users whose channel use afforded greater equality 
of opportunity to secure health-care, education, or employment; ameliorated the 
deprivation of disadvantaged groups (e.g. foster children); or was part of an 
expanded system of collective choice, might qualify as beneficiaries. Any col- 
lective entity, such as public agencies and municipal departments, whose mission 
had been sanctioned through the political process, would qualify; other private 
nonprofit entities such as universities and foundations, whose domains of activi- 
ty clearly transcended private interest and purpose, would qualify as well. 
Subscribers, who procure entertainment services, would not be foremost benefici- 
aries, although their claims may still be superordinate vls-a-vis commercial 
channel leasees. Other private special interest group users such as civic groups 
would fall in a zone of discretion to be deliberated according to finer criteria 
as cases arose. 

Given the identity of beneficiaries, how are public returns to be distribu- 
ted? Comparative advantage of cable technology in relative abundance of chan- 
nels suggests that public returns be distributed in the form of preferential 
lease rates. With the same fair margin for the company, smaller public returns 
can be conferred on a larger number of beneficiaries throughout the system life 
If returns are distributed by means of preferential lease rates rather than 
grants of equipment or video orogramming assistance. \^hereas several forms of 
return will undoubtedly be admixed as the Industry matures, and equipment grants 
Q and programming assistance are supplanted by preferential lease rates, 
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heavier reliance on preferential lease rates in earlier phases will be less 
inhibiting to growth. Conipanies will incur much smaller additional expenditures 
than for equipment grants or programming assistance, and incentives to sell ex- 
cess channel capacity will hardly be reduced beyond current levels as even 
preferential lease rates will provide significant additional revenues. 

Beneficiaries would be the only recipients of the public return conferred 
in exchange for rights to use the public ways. Beneficiaries would pay prefer- 
ential lease rates; all others would pay market determined lease rates. If 
preferential lease rates are defined to be pay-your-own-way cost-related lease 
rates which reflect the actual and con^lete cost of that part of communication 
capacity relied upon by the use of a beneficiary, then profits would not accrue 
to companies from O^annel leasing by beneficiaries* whereas returns to equity 
capital would accrue from all other system users. Beyond this grant of public 
return^ no system user^ channel leasee or subscriber^ would be obligated to 
subsidize any other user: regulatory authorities would guide the evolution of 
a rate structure in which there were no cross subsidizatibns of cost whatsoever. 

Lease rafces determined in alternative scenarios VI and VII of t;his section 
of the report are pay-your-o\m--way cost-related lease rates for public agencies 
who would be beneficiaries of the public return. They do not include a return 
to equity capital but do cover the complete cost of that part of communication 
capacity relied upon in the delivery of public information (the training series). 
Rates are determined to allow recovery of annualized per channel-hour capital 
expenditures t cos^ of debt capital and plant operating cost for the category of 
use in which public information (the training series) originates from a location 
remote from a headend and is distributed system-* or network--wlde (scenarios VI 
or ^^11). lowei-relatt^d capital costs and costs of debt catati.^ are not included 
wherever towers serve dolely for the acquisition of broadcast signals. Studio 
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capital costs and costs of debt capital are not included) as public agency pro- 
grams are assumed produced in cost-shared governmental studios or rented studio 
facilities. Distribution capital costs and costs of debt capital are * through 
to the subscriber* for the time-averaged fraction of subscribers expected to be 
public agency clients over the life of the distribution plant, and include for 
these client-siibscrlbers costs of directional taps, dropllnes, A/B switches 
and/or converters « Thus the public agency pays its fair share of both distri- 
bution and terminal cost to reach public agency clients who are already cable- 
television subscribers through a pay-your-oxm-way cost-related lease rate that 
reflects costs right through to the television receivers of these client^ 
subscribers* Terminal costs for public agency clients who are not cable- tele- 
vis ion subscribers are paid in full by the public agency. These .osts encompass 
directional taps, droplines, labor to connect and disconnect, and cost of all 
terminal components required to enable reception, including rental cost of 
converters anf?/or A/B switches for clients who are not cable television sub- 
scribers but have been designated to receive a public information service 
delivered via cable television over a time period of duration, say, several 
months* (Also see section report: Cost-Related Lease Rates, Equity Considera- 
tions in Determining Lease Rates, pp. 29-30; and^ see notes 6 and 7 to each of 
tables VI and VII. ) 

Even pay-your-oxra-way (fair share, equity based) cost-related lease rates 
so tletermined become a significant component of overall costs incurred by public 
agencies delivering public Information by means of cable television. For the 
elementary case dealt with in this section of the report in which audio-video- 
taped Information originating from a location remote from a headend is distributed 
system- or network-wide to one-way converter-dominated (in cost and complexity) 
terminals, public agency distribution costs based on fair share cost-related 
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lease rates are approximately 2B% and 38% respectively of total training costs 
(exclusive of agency administrative costs) in the cases of single system and 
local electronic network distribution (see section report » Significance of 
Distribution Cost on Leased Channels, p. 33, and also tables VI and VII. 
annotated) • 

Where profitable systems are now operating, pricing structures have already 
been established so that profits are earned from subscription revenues alone; 
thus, additional revenues beyond fair returns will accrue to companies with even 
the preferential leasing of channels at cost-related pay-your-oxm-way rates. 
Some adjustment in pricing structure**-a change in leased^-channel rates or sub-* 
scrlption rates— or some publicly approved dedication of excess profits would be 
in order. Excess revenues may be dedicated in varying proportions to financing 
two-way services, extending plants into less densely populated areas, rebating 
subscribers, or to raising the level of fair return. The level of fair return 
must increase for companies who are innovative with regard to social uses of 
communication capacity as well as managerial and operating organization and 
technological combinations.^ 

Coordinated Development of Local Cable-Networks . Some state authority should 
promote and coordinate the development of local cable networks. (Insofar as 
lattitude of choice still exists » the designs of these networks should reflect 
the one-to-many and one-to-few audio-video and data communication needs of public 
entities.) Economies of scale realized through coat-sharing of towers, headends, 
and computer-control centers can be passed on to public and private channel- 

^Where cable system profitability is now viewed to be marginal, progressive state 
agencies or large-city governments may, through near-term leasing, provide suf- 
ficient incentives for construction that, ceteris paribus, would not otherwise 
then occur. 
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leasees and subscribers alike (see section report, Electronic Network Economies 
of Scale Reflected Back to Governmental Leasees, pp.33-3A ; also see Appendix C). 
Satellite distribution plants, staffed for stand-alone operation, can be mmed 
and/or operated by Independent entities, thereby retaining flexibility regarding 
coexistence of variegated ownership and operating forms in an extended urbanized 
area. 
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SECTION REPORT 

DESCRIPTION OF ALTERNATIVE SCENARIOS AND FINDINGS OF THE COST ANALYSES 

Options Which Compose a Scenario 

Alternative scenarios are combinations of t)rogram production options » dls* 
trlbutlon options » and clrcumstances-of-vlewlnf( options. 

Production options are production of video tapes in a rented studio; for 
example, a community college television studio; or production in an equipped 
and staffed studio cost-shared by state agencies, municipal departments, and 
local governments. 

Distribution options are one-way program distributions on free or leased 
channels of a single cable system, or the several cable plants in urbanized 
areas of a bicycled- tapes network. Cable plants in places of an inter-urbanized^ 
area bicycled-tapes network are themselves single cable systems, pairs of inter- 
connected cable systems, or local electronic networks spanning extended urban- 
ized areas. Dr'stribution options also include interactive-program distributions 
on local electronic networks spanning extended urbanized areas. 

Circumstances-of-viewing options are in-home viewing, community center 
viewing with guided interaction among clients and a social service professional, 
and participative in-home viewing with participation enabled by the capability to 
return short coded messages. Circumstances of viewer identity and the basis of 
projecting the number of viewers are also specified. Viewers are either prospec- 
tive and licensed foster parents or only prospective foster parents. Proiections 
of the number of family units^ viewing are based on historical trend data, con- 
jectures of stepped-up recruitment, or discounted recruitment targets of local 
agencies . 

iFamily unit is used as a generic term to Include the few (lesp than 27) foster 
parents who are single. 
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Three seta of alternative scenarios are presented* The first set of 
scenarios contains a single alternative* 



DESCRIPTION OF SCENARIO I 

Scenario I: Go-Slow Policy of Continued Experimentation and Initial Implementa- 
tion: A Bicycling Schedule for an Inter-Urbanized-Area Blcycled-Tapes Network 
with One Showing In each of Nine Places 

The first scenario Is presented as a means of continuing experimentation and 
of gradually Imtplementlng cable-delivered training* It Incorporates an experi- 
mental direct comparison of ln*home viewing and community center viewing with 
guided Interaction y but also allows horizontal diffusion of cable-delivered 
training across regional and county operating divisions with attendant training 
of staff* All tenured (licensed) and prospective foster parents who can be 
recruited Into a cable-delivered series are trained* The single alternative of 
the set Is: 



Program 
Production 
Option 

I-Rental of 

existing 

facilities 



Distribution Option 
Distribution Places & Period of 

System & Channel Implementation^ 



Inter-urbanlzed 
area blcycled- 
tapes network^ 
free channel 



five urbanized 
areas and four 
cities; one show- 
ing In each place 
as permitted by 
the length of the 
experlmental/lmple- 
mental period be- 
ginning 4/75 and 
terminating at 
Department of Social 
Services* discretion 



Clrcumstances-of- 
Viewing Option 

one-half of all re- 
crultables view In 
homes, one-half of 
all recrul tables view 
In community centers 
staffed for guided 
Interaction; prospec- 
tive and licensed 
foster family units 
view; number of family 
units projected on the 
basis of historical 
trend data 
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Zpiace Is Indicated because the number recrultable Into any cable-delivered train- 
ing series Is an evident function of place* The number recrultable depends upon 
the geogr^^^'c distribution of tenured and prospective foster parents across places 
and the ^.^cmiw of cable system construction within places* 

Perl< .' indicated because the cost per family trained is an evident function 
of time* T^.^ .limber of tenured and prospective foster-parent families available 
for tra:CniUi^ a function of time through time-varying attrition rates and time- 
varying recruitment efforts* Cable system construction is a function of time which 
affects the number of potential trainees who can be reached. Cable system pene- 
tration is a function of time which affects the cost of connecting trainee house- 
holds to the cable distribution lines* 
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FINDINGS OF THE COST ANALYSIS FOR SCENARIO I 
Per Client Training Cost with the Go-Slov Policy 

Annotated table I Is the cost suxmnary for scenario !• The total cost per 
family trained over the complete bicycling schedule is $34. 80*^ It is computed 
as the weighted average of the total cost per family trained over all showings 
of the schedule; weights are the number of family units recrultablei taken as 
the number trained, in each of the cable-delivered training series shown over 
the schedule. When tapes are bicycled faster and clients view only in homes » 
as in scenario IV, for example, per client training costs range from $21 to $27* 
The differential of $8 to $14 per client trained is the opportunity cost of 
facilitating slow implementation with continued experimentation. 
Sequence of Showings Among Places 

Because the nuxnber of recrui tables and the cost cf connecting these recruit-- 
ables to the cable distribution lines is a function of time in any place (see 
second paragraph of footnote 2), the possiblllt> exists that the nuisber trained 
over any bicycling schedule, however short, can be augmented, and the total cost 
per family trained can be reduced, by changing the period of show in one or more 



-^$34.80 is overly conservative because the average terminal cost per family (column 
five of table I) is overly conservative for showings in the cities of Grand Rapids/ 
Wyoming, Ann Arbor, and Lansing (see note six to scenario I for a description of 
average terminal cost per family) • 

Converters or A/B switches are needed. to enable reception in these areas. In 
this scenario only, the average terminal cost per family reflects the purchase cost 
of these components rather than their rental, as would be more appropriate for 
public agency clients who were not cable television subscribers, but who had been 
designated to receive a piiblic information service (the training series) dlstrlbu-* 
ted over cable television channels, and who would thus be connected for a period, 
say, of duration less than two months, after which time converters and switches 
could be retrieved. 

If, indeed, rental costs of converters and A/B switches are xxsed in place of 
purchase costs, the average terminal cost per family tmit becomes $14.79, $11.20, 
and $21.07, respectively, for the cities of Grand Rap ids /Wyoming, Ann Arbor, and 
Lansing; and the total cost per family trained over the complete bicycling schedule 
becomes $32. 76. 
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places. This is equivalent to changing the order In which the training series 
Is shown among the places of the bicycling schedule. 

Tlie particular ordering of scenario I (table I) Is based on a highest-payoffs- 
first criterion* Showings are scheduled first in places where the ratio of number 
trained to per unit cost of training is large. An ordering based on a highest- 
payoff s-» first criterion is likely to be optimal only if the probability of termr 
inating the schedule after one or two showings is very high. After a few showings » 
indeed, it may become apparent that cable-delivered training has its place, and 
that a go-slow policy of continued experimentation and Initial implementation 
ought to be discarded in favor of a policy of full implementation in which show- 
ings are more frequent (faster bicycling) among places of the same network or 
among places of an augmented network.^ 

If it is likely at the outset that a schedule with more than a couple of 
showings will be executed, the appropriate criterion for ordering is maximiza- 
tion of the expected ratio of number trained to per unit training cost over the 
length of the schedule. The optimal ordering problem is stochastically formula- 
ted in Appendix A, in a very elementary fashion, to reflect uncertainty as to 
the number of showings that will be executed. It is shown there for the limiting 
case in which certalntly exists that the nine showings of scenario I will be 
executed, that movement toward an approximation to the optimal ordering results 
in at least a $1,920 reduction in the cost of training the same number of family 
units, and at least an increase of 64 family units who can be trained by means 
of nine cable-* delivered training series shown over the time horizon of the 
schedule. 

^The augmented network would Include smaller cities served by older cable systems. 
The comparative cost advantage of cable- delivered training over live classroom 
instruction in these cities increases because the average cost of connecting client 
households and enabling reception is less. 
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In-Home Vs, Community Center Viewing 

When programs are distributed on free channels of a one-way party-line 
system, the cost trade-off between in-home and community center viewing is 
the exchange of cost to enable reception in client households for the cost of 
staffing community centers • There is no terminal cost in the case of community 
center viewing because clients view in dispersed public facilities located near 
their homes, such as classrooms of schools or community colleges ^ already equipped 
with television monitors and connected to the cable distribution lines. 

The impact of this cost exchange on total cost per family trained is illus- 
trated in the graphs of figure I, wherein totial cost per family trained is shown 
as a function of the fraction cf trainees who view in community centers for 
select showings of scenario I. The sloping straight line segments of these dis- 
continuous graphs correspond to the transfer of clients from homes to community 
centers. Jumps" in total cost per family trained, equal in magnitude to staff 
cost per viewing room, occur whenever another viewing room must be established 
to accomodate the Influx of trainees. If this staff cost is greater than the 
foregone cost of enabling reception in homes of clients who now congregate in 
viewing rooms, total cost per family trained trends upward; whereas the trend 
is doxmward if staff cost is less than the foregone cost of enabling reception 
in homes. 

Of all showings in the bicycling schedule of scenario I, those in the 
Jackson urbanized area and Muskegon city are most favorable to In-homa viewing; 
others are still favorable to in-home viewin;;, although less so, with the ex- 
ception of the showing in the city of Lansing where relative costs favor communi- 
ty center viewing.^ Assuming the two viewing conditions are Indeed comparabl\ 

^Thls conclusion is based on the rental cost, rather than purchase cost, of 
converters (see before, footnote number 3). 
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effective, the cost in Jackson, for example, of mistakenly encouraging viewing 
in community centers is about $24 per client trained; whereas on the other hand, 
the cost of mistakenly encouraging in-home viewing in Lansing is about $8 per 
client trained (see graphs 1 and 3 of figure I). 

In Table lA, per client training costs are compared for each of the show- 
ings of scenario I for the cases in which half the clients view in homes and 
half view in staffed community centers, or all view in homes. 

DESCRIPTION OF SCENARIOS II THROUGH V 

Full Implementation in the Near Term; Six Repetitive Showing s in One Area vs. 
Six Repetitive Showings in One Area Embedded in a Bicycling Sched ule with 
Fifty- four Showings 

The second set of alternative scenarios is presented to impart some notion 
of per family training costs when cable-delivered training is an integral part 
of on-going recruitment, training, and licensing of foster-care providers. Per 

^Assuming comparable effectiveness in viewing conditions, in-home viewing should 
be encouraged for showings in which 



(1 - PEN (TIME OF SHOW)) DAC ^AlO-feS/id. 

NFR 



where 



PEN (TIME OF SHOW) is cable system pene tration at the time a training series is 
shown. 

NFR is the number of f^amilies recruitable into a cable- delivered training series 
at the time of show. 

DAC is the dropllne associated £OSt per client-household connected. DAC encompass- 
es cost of the dropllne Itself, labor to connect and disconnect, and cost of all 
terminal components required to enable reception, including rental cost of convert- 
ers and A/B switches. 

[n?R/12] is the smallest integer equal to or granter than NFR/12. 
Since NFR/12 ^ [nFR/12] , this decision rule is satisfied if 
(1 - PEN (TIME OF SHOW)) DAC < 410/12 = 34.17 
The left hand side of the last inequality is the average cost of enabling reception 
for any client who is not already a cable television subscriber (see note 6 to table 
I for amplification) . $410 is the cost of staffing a viewing room for the duration 
of the training series (see note 7 to table I £ )r amplification) . 12 is the maximum 
number of families who congregate in any viewing room. The decision rule associated 
with this inequality would be interpreted to urge viewing in homes if average per 
client cost of enabling reception is less than per client staff cost when all view- 
ing rooms are filled. 
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family training costs presented are conditioned on this possiblity materializing 
in the near term (one to two years)* The alternatives of this set are: 



Program 
Production 
Option 

II-Rental of 

existing 

facilities 



Ill-Rental of 

existing 

facilities 



IV-Rental of 

existing 

facilities 



V-Rental of 

existing 

facilities 



Distribution 
System & Channel 

one cable system, 
free channel 



one cable system, 
free channel 



inter-urbanized* 
area bicycled- 
tapes network, 
•ee channel 



inter-urbanized*- 
area bicycled- 
tapes network, 
free channel 



Place (s) & Period 
of Implementation 

Jackson, Kalamazoo, 
or Saginaw urbanized 
area ; repetitive 
showings in one of 
these areas every 6 
months during the 
period 4/75-4/78 

Jackson, Kalamazoo, 
or Saginaw urbanized 
area ; repetitive 
showings in one of 
these areas every 6 
months during the 
period 4/75-4/78 

five urbanized areas 
and four cities; per- 
iodic showings in 
each place of the 
network every 6 
months during the 
period 4/75-4/787 

five urbanized areas 
and four cities; per- 
iodic showings in 
each place of the 
network every 6 
months during the 
period 4/75-4/78^ 



Circximstances-of- 
Viewing Option 

all recruitables 
view in homes, only 
prospective foster 
family units view, 
nimiber of family units 
projected on the basis 
of historical trend data 

all recruitables view 
in homes, only pros- 
pective foster family 
units view, nuniber of 
family units projected 
on the basis of stepped- 
up recruitment 

all recruitables view 
in homes, only pros- 
pective foster family 
imits view, number of 
family units projected 
on the basis of histor- 
ical trend data 

all recruitables view 
in homes, only pros- 
pective foster family 
units view, number of 
family units projected 
on the basis of stepped- 
up recruitment 



In scenarios IV and V, a complete bicycling schedule is not presented as in 
scenario I; costs are compiled instead for six showings in one urbanized area when 
these showings are enibedded in the bicycling schedule alluded to among the five 
urbanized areas and four cities over the time horizon 4/75 to 4/78* 

Scenarios IV and V differ essentially from scenario I in the aspects of speed 
of tape circulation, setting for viewing, foster-parenting experience of viewers, 
and basis of projecting numbers viewing* Tapes are bicycled fast enough to allow 
six showings In each place over a three-year period « Viewing occurs only in homes, 
and only prospective foster parents view. In scenario V, the number viewing is 
projected on the basis of stepped-up recruitment* 
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FINDINGS OF THE COST ANALYSES FOR SCENARIOS II THROUGH V 

In scenarios II and IV (tables II and IV) » per family training costs over a 
three-year period in which the trainipg series is shown twice per year in one 
urbanized area are contrasted with per family training costs when the same show- 
ings in the same urbanized area are embedded in a bicycling schedule. Tapes are 
bicycled fast enough to allow one showing in each of eight other places during 
the intershow period in the one urbanized area. 
A Note on Characteristics of the Show Places 

Comparisons are made for each of the urbanized areas of Kalamazoo » Jackson » 
and Saginaw in the State of Michigan, which may be characterized respectively as 
having many (112) , fewer (78) , and few (64) recruitables over the three-year 
period; and low (23%) , high (59%) , and growing (37% to 67%) cable-system pene- 
tration over the three-year period. Besides penetration, the other cost deter- 
minant of enabling reception for clients, dropline- associated cost (see footnote 
6 for definition), is relatively low ($25) in each of these areas. 
Economies of Scale in a Blcycled-Tapes Network 

There are obvious, nonetheless very significant, economies of scale in train- 
ing that relies upon a bicycled- tapes network. The cost of transporting video- 
cassettes by surface mall among urbanized areas so that programs can be shown to 
additional clients, and the cost of enabling reception for these clients, are 
more than offset by the distribution of programming and production costs over a 
larger number of showings. 

As a cursory Inspection of tables II and IV reveals, total cost per family 
trained drops from $83.40 to $26.86, $102.37 to $21.17, and from $123.65 to 
$24.69 over the six showings in each of the urbanized areas characterized res- 
pectively by many recruitables and low penetration, fewer recruitables and high 
penetration, and few recruitables and growing penetration. Cost reductions of 
$56.54, $81.20, and $98.96 per client trained, attendant respectively to embedding 
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showings In each of these three urbanized areas In a bicycling schedule » are not 
countermanded by the cost o£ coordinating (not administering) the showings among 
places o£ the bicycling schedule* Suppose the cost of coordination to be $5»000 
per year (surely not the least upper bound!), then the coordination cost per 
client trained for the six showings in each of these urbanized areas would be 
respectively $14.88, $21.37^ and $26 •04. 

Impact of Stepped-Up Recruitment on Per Family Training Cost 

In scenarios III and V (tables III and V), the same con^arison between per 
family training costs is presented as that made between scenarios II and IV, 
except that the number of trainees is projected on alternative bases of Increased 
recruitment rather than by extrapolating historical trends. In tables III and V, 
the impact of stepped-up recruitment on per family training costs is shown when 
showings of the training series occur in the urbanized area characterized by few 
recrul tables and growing penetration, and when the same showings are embedded in 
a bicycling schedule. The codt of increasing recruitment is not accounted for in 
these tables (nor is there any evidence to suggest that cable-^delivered training 
programs confer additional benefits of incidental recruitment).^ Intact of 
stepped-up recruitment on per family training costs is also graphically displayed 
in Figure II. 

COMPARATIVE PER CLIEl^T COSTS FOR LIVE CLASSROOM TRAINING VS. CABLE-DELIVERED 
TRAINING AND FOR CASEWORKER TO CLIENT INTERACTION WITH AND WITHOUT CABLE- 
DELIVERED TRAINING 

In the State of Michigan » most foster parents are currently licensed » with 
incidental training » through a series of interactions with caseworkers. In the 
past year or so live classroom training has been experimented with on a very small 
scale. Two more extensive live classroom training series are currently planned 

^In the field experiment » inquiries regarding foster parenting were incidentally 
solicited by means of the cable-delivered training programs; none was made. 
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in conjunction with Michigan universities. Thus two cost comparisons are 
pertinent: live classroom training vs. cable-delivered training » and caseworker 
to client interaction with and without cable-delivered training. 

Among the five or so live classroom training series conducted in the past 
year» only the particular series carried out at Delta College, from which the 
training tapes for tho field experiment were composed » is suitable for this 
comparison of per client training costs between live classroom training and 
cable- delivered training; the same instructors and discussion groups that 
occurred live in the classroom setting were captured on the training tapes; 
and» the per family cable-delivered training costs presented in the cost sum-* 
marles of this section of the report are based on taped programming with similar 
information conten. and format* The total cost of a live classroom training 
series comparable to the one conducted at Delta lies somewhere between $1»188 
and $1)608 with the range attributable to variation in the cost of discussion 
group leadership* 

If the cost comparison between the technologies of live classroom training 
and cable-delivered training is made in the context of scenarios IV and V» that 
ist an alternative future in which a training series is conducted every six 
months in each of many places throughout the State » then the number of clients 
(family units) that can be trained during the period of any one series, regard- 
less of the technology of training, is the number projected to be recrultable 
into that series. Based on historical trend data, that number is eleven if the 
comparison is made between a live classroom training series and a cable-delivered 

^The lower extremity of the range is for leaders who are agency staff members with 
four years* experience and a master's degree in social work; the upper extremity is 
for leadership procured at a high market rate. 

Aside from discussion-group leadership, most of the remaining cost is incurred 
for preparation and presentation by instructors. Programming cost in the cable- 
delivered case covers about twice as many hours for instructional preparation and 
presentation as is covered by the $1,188 - $1,608 range for live classroom instruc- 
tion, the increase made in view of the leverage afforded by a bicycled- tapes net- 
work to multiply returns from well-nrepared instructional materials. 
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training series in the Saginaw urbanized area (a currently representative area 
In terms of the cost of enabling reception for client viewers). Thus the cost 
per client (family unit) trained in a live classroom setting in Saginaw is some- 
where between $108 and $1A6, whereas the average cost per client trained in the 
Saginaw urbanized area over the six cable-delivered training series of scenario 
IV is approximately $25.^° 

In the more traditional series of interactions between casewcrker and client » 
training and licensing are commingled. This series of interactions has an 
orientation and home-study phase. 

In the orientation phase the caseworker explains what foster parenting is, 
what the prospective foster parents can expect, what kind of children might be 
foster children, what a license is, why there are licensing laws, and what rules 
you have to meet to be a foster parent. Paperwork associated with intake sheets 
(demographics), medical forms, and references is initiated in the orientation 
period « Incidental training occurs as the caseworker answers questions raised 
by the prospective foster parents. A decision is made whether to continue. 

The home-study phase has two parts: evaluation of the adequacy of the 
physical premises, and evaluation of the inter- and intra-personal capabilities 
of the prospective foster parents. Evaluating the adequacy of the physical 
premises includes review of fire safety, sanitation, heating, ventilation, 
lighting, sleeping quarters, furnishings, play space, and other physical char- 
acteristics of the premises bearing upon the health, safety, and welfare of 
foster children. Evaluating interpersonal and Intrapersonal capabilities in- 

Inasmuch as there are economies in less preparation by the same instructors, 
for laterseries, when the live instruction is classroom-delivered every six months 
over a three-year period as is the case with cable-delivered training in scenario 
IV, the comparison is skewed to the detriment of live instruction. The $108-$146 
range includes two hours of Instructional preparation for each of five Instructors 
and one hour of preparation for each of two other instructors. The range of 
$95-$146 specified in the overall findings of the stjmmary reflects these potential 
economies. For five of the six classroom series, about half as many preparatory 
hours are assumed in arriving at the $95 lower bound. 
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eludes review of family Interactions, discipline patterns » rigidities » temper- 
aments, motivations for foster parenting, and other intangible attributes bearing 
upon good foster parenting. Again Incidental training occurs as the caseworker 
answers questions raised by the prospective foster parents during the course of 
tha home study. 

The cost of caseworker time and travel and of supportive clerical and super*- 
visory time for the orientation and home-study phases constitutes the cost of 
licensing and ranges from $124 to $175 per client (family unit) licensed. Be- 
cause the incidental training that occurs is so intertvrined in the licensing 
process and varies from case to case, it is not possible to extricate the cost 
chargeable to training. It is possible however to roughly estimate that were a 
training series—live classroom instruction or cable-delivered — integrated into 
the licensing process, the orientation and home-study phases could be reduced 
from 6-10 hours (exclusive of desk work and travel) to 4-6 hours, with an atten- 
dant cost reduction of approximately $15-$30 per family licensed. It can be 
inferred then from the cost analysis of scenario IV, wherein per client cable- 
delivered training costs range from $21 to $27, that cable-delivered training 
could be integrated into the caseworker to client licensing process at little 
if any additional cost except for internal agency costs incurred in administrat- 
ing cable-delivered training in the context of a bicycling schedule as in 
scenario IV (internal administrative costs are not reflected in any of the cost 
analyses) . 

"TlThe rough estimate of reduced time is based on discussions with the program 
manager of foster-parent services. It is converted to dollars at the pay rate 
of a basic caseworker with a B.A. degree. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SCENARIOS VI AND VII 



Impact of Future Developments: Single-System Distribution In the Core City vs . 
Local Electronic Network Distribution in the Extended Urbanized Area when Programs 
Produced in a Cost-Shared Governmental Studio Are Distributed on Leased Channels 

The third set of alternative scenarios is presented to illuminate the impact 
of possible future developments on the cost-ef fnctiveness of delivering public 
information over cable systems when cable-delivery is a part of on-going public 
agency programs* Developments considered are the abolition of free channels or 
the contingency wherein all free time is committed, the emergence of local cable- 
networks, and the increasing volume of television production in the public sector* 
The alternatives of this set are: 



Program 
Production 
Option . 

Vl-Cost-shared 

governmental 

studio 



Distribution Option 



Distribution 
System & Channel 

inter-urbanized- 
area bicycled- 
tapes network, 
leased channel 



Places & Period 
of Showing 

nine urbanized 
areas; periodic 
showings in each 
area of the net- 
work every 6 months 
during the period 
1/76-1/79 (costs 
compiled for one- 
way single-system 
distribution in 
Lansing city, 
10/78-1/79) 



Circumstances-of- 
Viewlng Option 

all recrultables view 
in homes, only pros- 
pective foster family- 
units view, number of 
family-units projected 
on the basis of dis- 
counted recruitment 
targets of local agenda; 



Vll-Cost-shared inter-urbanized- 



go vemmental 
studio 



area bicyded- 
tapes network, 
leased channel 
(one or more areas 
of the bicycled- 
tapes network is 
itself served by a 
local electronic 
network spanning 
the extended urban- 
ized area) 



nine urbanized areas; 
periodic showings in 
each area of the net- 
work every 6 months 
during the period 
1/77-1/80 (costs com- 
piled for one-way 
distribution over an 
electronic network 
in the Lansing exten- 
ded urbanized area, 
10/79-1/80) 



all recrultables view 
in homes, only pros- 
pective foster family- 
units view, number of 
family-units projected 
on the basis of dis- 
counted recruitment 
targets of local 
agencies 
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FINDINGS OF THE COST ANALYSES FOR SCENARIOS VI AND VII 
Cost-Related Lease Rates 

Cost-related lease rates are given below for a particular class of users 
and category of use. The class of users considered Is the class of collective 
public entitles whose missions have been sanctioned through the political process 
(e.g. public ageiicies, municipal departments , schools). The particular catetcry 
of use is that of one-to-many system- or network-wide distribution from an 
origination location remote from a headend. 

For this category of use, rates are determined on the basis of an average 
cost pricing policy for that part of system or network capacity relied upon in 
the delivery of public information (the training series). Public agencies pay 
their own way: there are no internal cross-subsidizations of cost of any kind 
whatsoever. 

Per program-hour lease rates of $14.77 and $40.91 respectively are sufficient 

to recover annualized per channel-hour capitalizations, costs of debt capital » 

: .d plant operating costs for the single system and local cable network of 

scenarios VI and VII » whose respective capitalizations are $4,673,300 and 

12 

$11,417,770, two-thirds of which is debt financed in each case. 
Equity Considerations in Determining Lease Rates 

Tower^related and antenna costs are not included in capital costs for 
single-system distribution, because in the system of scenario VI, these costs 
are attributable solely to the acquisition of broadcast signals; nor are the 
capital costs of company studios Included in either scenario VI or VII, since 
public agency programs are produced in a cost-shared governmental studio or 

-"-^See notes number 6 in both tables VI and VII for a 'complete exposition of the 
method by which these rates were determined. See the same notes and Appendix C 
for detailed capital costs, details regarding the determination of annualized per 
channel-hour cost of debt capital, and the details of plant operating costs* See 
the text following for equity considerations and the value orientation underpinning 
these determinations of pay-your-otim-way cost-related lease rates. 
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rented facilities. Capital costs for single-system and netvork distributions 
are 'through to the subscriber' for the time-averaged fraction of subscribers 
expected to be public agency clients over the system or network live, and do 
include for these client-subscribers directional taps, droplines, A/B switches 
and/or converters. Because channel lease rates reflect costs through to the 
client-subscriber, public agencies would pay their fair share to reach cable- 
television subscribers who are also public agency clients. 

Plant operating costs in scenario VII are sufficient for staffing of 
satellite plants as stand-alone organizational entities. Whereas economies of 
scale are not thereby fully exploited, flexibility is preserved with regard to 
variegated ownership and/or operating forms across distribution plants within 
the extended urbanized area spanned by the network. 
Beneficiaries and Distribution of Public Returns 

Cost-related lease rates are not determined to include a return to equity 
capital. What is the justification for this pricing policy? 

While excess channel capacity is the prevailing condition, the question of 
what lease rate will be asked of a public agency may be moot, although a fair 
or just price might be offered in the expectation that the same basis of pricing 
will obtain in a seller's market. 

The benefits structure has evolved thus far like a sculpture that is chiseled 
away piece by piece as the very process of lending it shape and form unfolds 

The full cost of connecting, disconnecting, and enabling reception for clients 
who are not subscribers is also borne by the public agency. See note number 7 
in both tables VI and VII. 

Notice that the inclusion of distribution costs through to the client- 
subscriber derives from a pay-your-own-way policy rather than a piggyback policy 
at the subscriber terminal. A cable communication system is viewed as a community 
resource shared by diverse users. Any user must at least pay costs for those 
parts of system capacity used. For the public agency, these costs include a per 
channel-hour share of the dropline and subscriber terminal equipment for each 
client-subscriber. Since current pricing structures do not conform to this view- 
point, payment of pay-your-own-way cost-related lease rates in this sense would 
necessitate a revision in pricing structures. 
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(benefits to the city fathers, schools, public-access proponents, etc*)* The 
process of the past is irreversible! ^freebees* are like water droplets past 
the dam. This incremental forging will likely continue, for no single entity *s 
breadth is great enough to impose a wise design. Nevertheless it seems some 
normative guideposts are missing. 

In a deeper sense, some equity norm or ideal is needed that is sufficiently 
large to encompass the pleas of all special contenders for privileged use. There 
is considerable obfuscation in answering the primeval question: who should sit 
at the banquet table, or in this case, who should be the beneficiaries of the 
public return conferred in exchange for rights to use the public ways. 

Beneficiaries of the public return should be designated on the criterion of 
social impact consequent to their use of cable communication. In the absence of 
a system of social indicators and accounts, this ideal is not rigorously workable; 
although it does offer crude guidelines by which potential beneficiaries can be 
identified. For example, system users whose channel use afforded greater equality 
of opportunity to secure healthcare, education, or employment; ameliorated the 
deprivation of disadvantaged groups (e.g., foster children); or was part of an 
expanded system of collective choice, might qualify as beneficiaries. Any 
collective entity, such as public agencies and municipal departments, whose 
missions had been sanctioned through the political process, would qualify; other 
private nonprofit entities such as universities and foundations, whose domains 
of activity clearly transcended private interest and purpose, would qualify as 
well# Subscribers, who procure entertainment services, would not be foremost 
beneficiaries, although their claims may still be superordinate vis-a-vls com- 
mercial channel leasees. Other private special interest group users such as 
civic groups would fall in a zone of discretion to be deliberated according to 
finer criteria as cases arise. 
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Given the identity of beneficiaries, how are public returns to be distri- 
buted? Comparative advantage of cable technology in relative abundance of 
channels suggests that public returns be distributed in the form of preferential 
lease rates. With the same fair margin for the company, smaller public returns 
can be conferred on a larger number of beneficiaries throughout the system life 
if returns are distributed by means of preferential lease rates rather than grants 
of equipment or video programming assistance. Whereas several forms of return 
will undoubtedly be admixed as the industry matures, and equipment grants and 
programming assistance are supplanted by preferential lease rates, heavier 
reliance on preferential lease rates in earlier phases will be less inhibiting 
to growth. Companies will incur much smaller additional expenditures than for 
equipment grants or programming assistance, and incentives to sell excess channel 
capacity will hardly be reduced beyond current levels as even preferential lease 
rates will provide significant additional revenues. 

If returns are indeed distributed by means of preferential lease rates that 
are defined to be pay-your-own-way cost- related lease rates, then profits would 
not accrue to companies from channel leasing by beneficiaries. Because the 
criterion of social impact implies that public agencies whose missions had been 
sanctioned through the political process would be designated as beneficiaries, 
cost-related lease rates for their uses would be Justified. 
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Significance of Distribution Cost on Leased Channels 

Production facility costs are spread over several progratraning entities when 
video programs are produced in a cost-shared governmental studio. Programming 
and production costs are spread over many clients when video cassettes are 
bicycled among urbanized areas, the more so when these areas are served by local 
electronic networks. Because production facility costs can be spread over several 
programming entities* and programming and production costs can be spread over many 
clients, distirubtion costs become a signficiant component of total cost per client 
^family unit) trained, particularly when only a small number of clients (9-20) are 

reached during any one showing of the training series. 

Distribution costs per client are the product of per program-hour cost- 
related lease rates and an overall program time of 8-and-3/A hours for the 
seven l-and-1/4 hour sessions of the training series, the product being spread 
over the number of clients reached. Distribution costs per client trained are 
$14.36 and $17.90 in scenarios VI and VII in which nine and twenty clients are 
reached in the showings for which costs are summarized in tables VI and VII. 
Programming and production costs are spread over fifty-four showings in each of 
these scenarios. When programs are produced in a governmental monochrome studio 
which is cost shared in such measure that production costs are the same as those 
incurred when renting (the indifference share), these distribution costs are 
respectively 28% and 38% of total cost per client trained. 
Electronic Network Economies of Scale Reflected Back to Governmental Leasees 

Economies of scale implicit in local cable networking are reflected back to 
governmental channel-leasees who distribute at cost-related lease rates. Distri- 
butional and terminal costs to reach additional clients are more than offset: by 
the reduction in programming and production cost per client that results from 
spreading a fixed programming and production cost vet showing over a larger 
nuirber of clients. With as few as 20(24) clients reached per six-month period 
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when programs are distributed over the network~ll(15) more clients per six- 
mouth period than can be reached when programs are distributed over the single 
systeifr— the total cost per client trained is $47.07 ($39.23), which is 9%(24%) 
less than the comparable figure for single-system distribution. 

Two qualifications are in order regarding economies of scale. Firstly, as 
implied in the discussion on cost-related lease rates, plants in peripheral 
districts and outlying localities of the network are overstaffed so that they 
might be owned and/or operated as stand-alone entities. Hence some scale 
economies are traded to preserve options for smaller companies or municipal 
entities who may be more responsive and equitable in their treatment of channel 
users and subscribers alike. 

Secondly, inaimuch as there is more than one corporate decisional entity 
involved in the completion of the network, overall network costs are likely to 
be higher than those presented in Appendix C. Redundant plant and equipment 
will be introduced as companies strive to maintain the technical integrity of 
their own systems. Because the network design that underpins :osts in scenario 
VII is devoid of duplicative plant and equipment, and aluo because systems of 
this network design span political jurisdictions, it would not be realized In 
the absence of a supervening authority to coordinate both corporate actors and 
local franchising entities. If actors are not coordinated, overall network costs 
would be higher and economies of scale reflected back to governmental leasees 
would be lower. 

Volume of Television Production that Warrants a Cost-Shared Governmental Studio 

The establishment of a cost-shared governmental studio with monochrome 
(color) capabilities is warranted on a cost-of-production basis (excluding ad- 
ministrative costs) if the aggregate television production time of the cost-sharing 
entities — public agencies, municipal departments, and local governments — averaged 
over the year, exceeds 11.6(13.8) hours per week. This volume of production is 
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Just sufficient to render amortized production costs equal to those incurred in 
renting production facilities. The studio that is assumed cost shared in deter- 
mining this average weekly indifference (to renting or establishing facilities) 
voltime has an annual equipment amortization^ staff cost, and operating cost of 
$90,700($107,370), which is sufficient for production of near-broadcast quality 
programs* The rented studio is assumed available at $150 per hour. At the 
average weekly indifference volume of 11.6(13.8) hours, the governmental studio 
would have 61% (54%) excess capacity. 

Sensitivity of total cost per client (family unit) trained to average 
weekly volume of production is shoxm graphically in figure III. Curves are 
drawn for the cases of scenarios VI and VII in which a training series produced 
in 13 equivalent studio-hours in a cost-shared monochrome studio is distributed 
on a leased channel. 

Future Addendum! Two-Way vs. One-Way Local Electronic Network and Uncoordinated 
vs. Orchestrated Development 

In an addendum to this report to be published later, two other alternative 
scenarios will be presented. Both impart information on the impact of future 
developments on cost-effectiveness, and are thereby additions to the third set 
of alternatives already introduced. In the first of these additior.d, the in- 
crease in cost-related lease rates is determined, whicu results when electronic 
network capabilities are upgraded to permit return of short coded-messages, by 
which viewing becomes participative. In the second of these additional alterna- 
tives, the impact on lease rates is reflected when telecommunication develop- 
ments in extended urbanized areas are uncoordinated and patchworked, rather than 
orchestrated and integrated. The two additional alternative scenarios are; 
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Program 

Production 

Option 

VIII*C03t-shared 
governmental 
studio equipped 
with a control 
and response- 
processing 
computer 



Distribution Option 
Distribution Place & Period 
System & Channel of Shoving 



inter- urb an 1 2 ed- 
area bicycled 
interactive-tapes 
netv;ork, leased 
channel (one or 
more areas of the 
bicycled inter- 
active-tapes net- 
work is itself 
served by a local 
electronic network 
that spans the ex- 
tended urbanized 
area and has been 
realized through 
coordinated dev- 
elopment) 



nine urbanized 
areas; periodic 
showings in each 
area of the net- 
work every 6 
months during 
the period 1/77- 
1/80 (costs com- 
piled for two- 
way distribution 
over an electronic 
network in the 
Lansing extended 
urbanized area^ 
10/79-1/80 



Cir cums t ances-o f- 
Viewing Option 

all recruit ables view 
in homes from which 
short coded messages 
can be returned » only 
prospectiVx<2 foster 
family units view^ 
number of family units 
projected on the basis 
of discounted recruit- 
ment targets of local 
agencies 



Vlll-Cost-shared 
governmental studio 
equipped with a 
control and res- 
ponse«»processlng 
computer 



Inter-urbanlzed- 
area bicycled 
interactive- tapes 
network » leased 
channel (one or 
more areas of the 
bicycled interactive- 
tap ^s network is 
If^elf served by a 
local electronic net- 
work that spans the 
extended urbanized 
area and has been 
realized through 

uncoordinated dev- 
elopment) 



nine urbanized 
areas; periodic 
showings in each 
area of the net- 
work every 6 months 
during the period 
1/77-1/80 (costs 
compiled for two- 
way distribution 
over BXi electronic 
network in the 
Lansing extended 
urbanized area» 
10/79-1/80 



all re c ml tables view 
in homes from which 
short coded messages 
can be returned ^ only 
prospective foster 
family units vlew^ 
number of family units 
projected on the basis 
of discounted recruit- 
\nent targets of local 
agencies 
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Table lA 

COMPARISON OF PER FAMILY TRAINING COSTS FOR THE BICYCLING 
SCHEDULE OF SCENARIO I WITH AND WITHOUT COMMUNITY- CENTER VIEWING 



Area 



Kalamazoo urban- 
ized area/Battle 
Creek city 

Flint urbanized 
area 

Saginaw urbanized 
area 

Jackson urbanized 
area 

Bay City urbanized 
area/Midland city 

Grand Rapids city/ 
Wyoming city^ 

Ann Arbor city^ 

Lansing cityl 

Muskegon city 



Period of Show 

4/75-7/75 

7/75-10/75 

10/75-1/76 

1/76-4/76 

4/76-7/76 

7/76-10/76 
10/76-1/77 
1/77-4/77 
4/77-7/77 



Total Cost Per Family Trained 
Half view in homes, 
half view in comr 
munlty centers 

staffed with social All view 
service professionals In homes 



$29.49 

$28.68 

$29.53 

$29.17 

$32.01 

$38.98 
$39.92 
$59.54 
$54.92 



$20.28 

$17.73 

$17.57 

$17.02 

$20.69 

$34.86 
$30.47 
$61.15 
$32.98 



Average per family 
training cost over 
the complete bicyc- 
ling schedule 



$32.76 



$22.95 



^Costs for these places reflect rental, rather than purchase, of converters 
and A/B switches (see footnote number 2 to the text of the section report). 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES TO THE COST SUMMARY FOR SCENARIO I 

^For Che mathematical relationships underlying all computations, please see 
Appendix A. 

*Where at lease 68% of the population in an urbanized area (census definition) 
is passed by cable, the urbanized area is specif ieci; otherwise, the central city in 
which nearly all homes are passed is specified. 

%he same set of video tapes is retained in an area for a period of 3 months 
before being transported by surface mail to the next area on the bicycling schedule. 
Month/year dates indicated should be read as first-of-the-month dates. 

^This is a linear projection of the number of foster family- and combination- 
home licensees. It is computed by adding the product or the average net quarterly 
change in licensees, and the number of quarters lapsed from the reference date to 
the quarter of show, Co the number of licensees of record on the reference date, 4/7A. 
The number of licensees on record as of the reference date in each of the recruitment 
areas is extracted from printouts BG-039, BG-038, and BG-040 of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Social Services.^ 

Wherever the cau.lc~8ervice area is smaller than the recruitment area, the pro- 
jected number of licensees is corrected by a multiplicative factor equal to the 
fraction of the recruitment area population residing in the area passed by cable. 
Whenever construction would not be complete by a period of show, the projected number 
of licensees is corrected by a multiplicative factor equal to the fraction of the 
cable plant energized by the period of show. Both these correct/.ons rast on the 
approximation that foster parents are geographically distributed as the population 
at large; whereas this is not so, exactness would require detailed comparison of 
geographic plots of foster parent homes with cable company strand maps for each area 
of the bicycling schedule. 

*For further comments on the adequacy of the data base for forecasting and the 
methodology of forecasting, please see Appendix A. 
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It is further presumed that all licensees at the beginning of a show period 
are recruitable for training irrespective of prior-foster-parenting experience. 
Half the trainees view in their homes while the other half view in classrooms staffed 
by a social service professional who guides interaction. 

^This is the per family cost of preparation and presentation by instructors, 
discussion-group leadership, and programming revision over the bicycling-schedule 
period (programming cost); of videotape stock, and the rental of an equipped and 
staffed public studio for production, editing, and dubbing (production cost); and 
of transporting tapes among areas of show. The total programming and production 
cost ranges from $A,A66 ;.o $8,426 for a series of programs requiring 35 hours of 
instructors* time, 30 hours of leaders' time, and 13 equivalent hours of studio use. 
Costs for programs produced in smaller facilities with lower overhead and part-time 
or student help will fall in the lower part of the range; programs produced in larg- 
er facilities with professional staffs will be in the upper part of the range. The 
programming, production, and tape transport cost for this instructional series, based 
on the production charges incurred in the Bay City /Midland experiment, is $7,lb2.^ 

^It is assumed that foster parents subscribe to cable television as the popula- 
tion at large; thus, one uinus the cable system penetration (ratio of subscribers to 
households passed) is the fraction of foster-parent households which must be connect- 
ed to the distribution lines. The cost of the connecting line, labor (for connection 
and disconnection) , and all components to enable reception is called the dropline- 
associated cost. It is the cost of enabling reception in any foster-parent household. 
The dropline-associated cost multiplied by the product of the number of families who 
view in homes and the fraction which is one minus the cable system penetration is 
the total cost of enabling reception in all foster-parent households. Average term- 
inal cost per family is this total cost spread over the sum of family units who view 
in homes, whether already subscribers or requiring connection, and family units who 
view in classrooms. 

^An allowance of $565 for administrative expences associated with the programming and 
production process is included in the $7,182 figure. 



BEST con miMlE 

Cable system penetration used In this formulation is that of the reference 
date, 4/74, for systems in Kalamzoo, flattie Creek, Flint, Jackson, Bay City, Midland, 
and Ann Arbor. These systems have matured to ultimate penetration by this date.*^ 
Penetration in Saginaw and Muskegon is based on linear growth from penetration on 
the reference date toward the company-projected penetration for 4/77. Penetration 
in Wyoming is based on linear growth from penetration on the reference date to ul- 
timate penetration of 50% attained by 4/77. Construction in Grand Rapids and 
Lansing is sectionalized; penetration is summed over sections turned on. Int re- 
section penetration is assumed to climb linearly to 50% ultimate penetration within 
18 months from the date on which the section was energized. Penetration data on the 
reference date and company projections for 4/77 are taken from "A Preliminary Report 
on Cable Television and its Impact on Michigan," published by the Joint Legislative 
Cable Television Study Committee of the State of Michigan. The 50% figures for 
ultimate penetration in Lansing, Wyoming, and Grand Rapids are based on discussions 
with system managers. 

^Half the number of families recrui table into a cable-delivered traiuing series 
in the period of show are assumed to view in dispersed public facilities located 
near their homes. Clap<?rooms of elementary and secondary schools, community colleges, 
and universities, currently equipped with television monitors and connected to the 
".able distribution plant, serve as viewing room?). One social service professional is 
/-/ .igned to each viewing room to guide interaction and to actuate the potential for 

CAII except those in Midland and Ann Arbor will have been operating more than 3 years 
on the reference date. Midland and Ann Arbor systems will have been operating 25 and 
23 months respectively, and may not have matured to ultimate penetration. If not, 
average terminal costs for these areas ate overstated. 

Crandall and Fray offer a very plausible explanation that controverts Park's 
finding of an 18-month maturation period to ultimate penetration. Their explanation 
is based on the sectionalized nature of cable system construction and energization. 
Piecewise construction gives rise to a discontinuous penetration function which Park 
did not encompass when specifying his logit- function forecasting model. See Crandall 
and Fray, pp. 268-273, llie Bell Journal of Economics and Management Science, Spring 
♦74. 
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po8lc:i>^e reinforcement and shared feelings. This person is paid at $10/hour for 
seven 2J£-hour sessions, 7 hours of preparation, and 14 hours of travel time per 7- 
session series • Each session is presumed to consist of Ik-hours viewing, 3/4-hour 
interaction, and ^--hour break (midway in the viewing period). The social service 
professional also receives $42 per training series for travel expenses (20 miles 
each way per session at $0,15 per mile). No more than 12 family units congregate in 
any viewing room. Thus, the total staff cost is approximately $410 per viewing room 
multiplied by the number of viewing rooms. The number of viewing rooms is the 
smallest integer equal to or greater than the quotient of the number of recruitable 
family units divided by 12. The average staff cost per family is the total staff cost 
spread over all recruitable family units irrespective of their place of viewing. 

^he total cost per family trained is the sum (with round-off error) of pro- 
gramming and production cost per family, average terminal cost per family, and aver- 
age staff cost per family. 

9 

The number of recruitable families divided by the total cost per family trained 
is regarded as a figure of merit for the relative attractiveness of areas in which 
the training series might be shown during any one period. The areas of show are or- 
dered in this bicycling schedule such that in each of the sequential show periods 
the area indicated has the highest figure of merit of those areas not assigned to a 
prior show period. (This is not the optimal ordering. An approximation to the op- 
timal ordering, a discussion of the ordering problem, and graphs exhibiting the time 
dependence of the figure of merit for each of the show areas can be found in Appendix 
A.) The figure of merit is a stronger index than cost per family trained; because, 
for example, an area served by a cable system with high penetration and a smaller 
number of recruitable families may have the same cost per family trained as an area 
with lower penetration and a larger number of recruitable families. The high pene- 
tration drives the average terminal cost per family down to offset other higher per 
family costs due to fewer recruitables. The figure of merit is more sensitive to 

ERIC 



the number of recruitable families than cost per family trained and is a better 
register of showings in which larger numbers of recruitables can be trained at 
lower per unit training costs. 

"^^Simultaneous showings are indicated in the Kalamazoo urbanized area and 
the city of Battle Creek, the Bay City urbanized area and the city of Midland, and 
in the cities of Grand Rapids and Wyoming, because of the current or anticipated 
readiness of electronic interconnection links between the places of these paired 
areas prior to the period of show. In the case of Kalamazoo /Bat tie Creek, simul- 
taneous distribution is predicated on the selection of program show times during 
which the single microwave channel from Kalamazoo to Battle Creek is available. 
Interconnection links between the other places of a pair allow, or are planned to 
allow, the transmission of several channels thereby imposing a lesser constraint on 
the selection of show times. The paired cities of Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti, and 
Lansing and East Lans5ng, may also te interconnected by the period of show although 
this possibility is not reflected in the bicycling schedule pre.iented above. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES TO THE COST SUMMARY TOR SCENARIO VI 

^This showing in the city of Lansing in the last quarter of 1978 is regarded 
as one showing in a bicycling schedule extending over the period 1/76-1/79. Tapes 
are bicycled among urbanized areas fast enough to allow one showing of the training 
series every six months in each area.^ As in alternative scenarios I, IV, and V, 
there are nine areas in the bicycled- tapes network. Thus there are 18 showings of 
the tapes each year (two in each of the nine areas); 54 showings over the three-year 
period of the schedule. Programming and production costs are distributed over these 
54 showings. 

The maximum duration of the bicycling schedule (and the maximum spreading of 
television programming and production costs when tapes are bicycled at maximum speed) 
is limited to the period in which the programmed information remains relevant. Pro- 
gramming and production costs include a 10% surcharge for minor revision in programming 
content and format over the three-year period of the schedule. At the end of three 
years, major changes are assumed called for, and the programming life is considered 
expired.^ 

^Rental of studio facility refers to the rental of an instructional, education- 
al, or cable company origination studio, its staff, and all necessary equipment for 
production of the training series. Governmental studio refers to a studio whose 
policies of operation are set by a governmental entity, and which is cost-shared by 

^For a net incremental expenditure of about $100 on additional video cassettes and 
cassette mailings, the intershow period in any area could be reduced to about three 
months. With this schedule of shorter intershow periods, a session of the training 
series could be cablecast for five days before the tapes for this session had to be 
transported by surface mail to the next area on the schedule. 

^The physical life of the tape is not a constraining variable. 3/4" video-cassettes 
may be replayed more than a hundred times without serious degradation in picture 
quality, since all 3/4" playback units now marketed are equipped with dropout compen- 
sators. 
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state agencies, municipal departments, and local governments > Free channel refers 
to the local government or educational channels mandated at least until March 1977, 
or to the cable company origination channel, if programs can be shotm thereon. 
Leased channels are included to ascertain tne impact of the possible abolition of 
free channels at some time subsequent to lisrch 1977, or the contingency where all 
free channel time has been coimnltted. 

^The cost-share factor is the fraction of annual studio use that would be 
attributable to the production of the foster parent training series were production 
to occur in a governmental studio. A cost-share factor of 1/60, for example, can be 
interpreted to mean that 59 other television productions would be expected during 
the year, and that the average studio use required by these productions is expected 
to be the same as that required for production of the foster parent training series. 
Since the production of the training series requires about 13 equivalent studio-hours,^ 
this degree of cost sharing would imply an annual studio utilization of 780 hours 
for television production, or an average weekly production level of 15 hours. The 
total cost that would be distributed over these productions is the amortized equip- 
ment capitalization and the annual operating cost of a facility which is staffed for 
1,560 hours of production per year, or 30 hours of production per week. In this 
situation, the studio utilization level would be 50% (780/1560 X 1 0) of the capacity 
for which the studio was staffed.*^ 

The indifference share is the cost-share factor that renders the public producer 
(Department of Social Services) indifferent to whether the public information (foster 
parent training series) is produced in a rented or governmental studio. This iegree 

CAn equivalent studio-hour is a period of studio use, e.g. for editing or dubbing 
tapes, in which less than full studio staff and/or equipment are employed for more than 
an hour, but for which the charge is the same as the charge for one hour of live pro- 
duction requiring more complete use of equipment and staff. 

*^Cost-share factors of 1/60 and 1/80 correspond respectively to studio utilization levels 
of 50% and 67%. They are selected merely to display costs sfor some other shares greater 
than the indifference share (see next paragraph of text); they have no other significance. 
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of cost sharing results in costs attributable to production of the public information 
(foster parent training series) which would be the same as those costs incurred were 
the information (series) produced in a rented facility. 

^(For the rationale behind spreading production costs over 54 showings, see note 
number one to this cost summary.) 

Production costs are costs incurred for videotape stock, use of studio facilities 
and equipment, and employment of studio staff in the production of television pro- 
gramming. Whether production is in a rented facility or govememe.ital studio, the 
cost of video tape stock is $1,620. 

The cost range shown for rented facilities is based on 13 equivalent studio-hours 
of production at $150 to $350 per hour.® Costs for programs produced in smaller fac- 
ilities with lower overhead and part- time or student help will fall in the lower part 
of the range; programs produced in larger facilities with professional staff members 
will be in the upper part of the range. The figure in parentheses is based on a 
$263 per hour rental which includes administrative expenses of the programming agency 
associated with programming and production. It is rega*.ded as a conservative nominal 
production cost when programs are produced in rented facilities. 

The cost ranges shown for the governmental studio are based on annual equipment 
amortizations, staff costs, and other annual operating costs ranging from $43,000 to 
$90,700 for the monochrome studio, and from $48,750 to $107,370 for the color studio. 
Ranges are attributable to equipment options offering varying levels of output and 
quality when televising and recording in studio or in the field, editing video tapes 
or Integrating filmed materials, and when using video special effects or character 
generations. They are also attributable to varying compositions of studio staffs 
and changes in operating costs which are geared to equipment and staff levels. 

®This is a conservative rental estimate. The cable television information center 
estimates the rental variation to be from $100 to $300. See Local Government Uses 
of Cable Television , published in 1974 by the Cable Television Information Center, 
The Urban Institute, 2100 M. Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 
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The flguires in parentheses are based on annual equipment amortizations » staff costs » 
and operating costs of $63|252 and $73|06l| respectivelyi for the particular mono- 
chrome and color studio packages presented in Appendix B. k^63»252 and $73»061 are 
regarded as the nominal annual costs of maintaining a governmental monochrome or 
color studio* 

The indifference cost-share factors are computed as the factors which vhen mul- 
tiplied by the maximum annual costs of maintaining a governmental studio ($90^700 
for monochrome » $107 » 370 for color) result in that cost share which is the same as 
the cost of program production for 13 equivalent studio-hours in a rented facility 
at an hourly rental of $150.^ 

The following relations will assist those who wish to track the computation of 
production cost per showing: 
Rented facir^ity— 

Procuction ^ ^ , . 

cosi: per • 1620/54 + 13 (hoirly rental for an equipped and staffed studio) 

showing 



annual equipment amortization 

+ annual staff cost X cost-share factor 

+ annual operating costs 

54 



^$150 per hour is very close to the rental charge incurred in the production of the 
training series in the Bay City /Midland experiment > and is nearly the low extremity in 
the range of rental rates likely to be incurred* Rather than the nominal rate of $263 
per hoi«ri it is the appropriate rate to be used in determining the indifference share 
since a cost-share determined at the nominal rate will be higher than the cost of pro- 
ducing in some rented facility (vlz*» the one that charges $150 per hour)i in which case» 
the programming agency would not be indifferent but would regret its decision to estab- 
lish a governmental studio* 

Maximwn annual costs of maintaining a governmental studio i rather than nominal costs i 
are used in determining the Indifference cost-share factor because the particular studio 
packages of Appendix B which underlie the computation of nominal costs do not Include 
time base correctors > nor 2" record /reproduce video-tape machines with electronic edit- 
ing capabilities, found today in most existing studio facilities* 



Governmental studio- 
Production 

cost per « 1620/54 + 

showing.! 
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^Thls is the sum of production, programming, programming revision, and tape 
transport costs, spread over the number of showings in the bicycling schedule and 
over the number of prospective foster parents projected to be recruitable into a 
cable-delivered training series shown in the city of Lansing in the last quarter 
of 1978. 

Production costs are described in note 4, preceding. 

Programming cost is $1,490 for an instructional series requiring 35 hours of 
instructor's time at $34 per hour, and 30 hours of discussion leader's tine at $10 
per hour. 

Programming revision cost is 10% of programming and production cost. 

Tape- transport cost is about $9 per showing for parcel post carriage of three 
6-pound and three 3-pound packages of videocassettes between any two Michigan 
cities. 

The number of prospective foster-family units recruitable into a cable-delivered 
training series shown every six months In the city of Lansing is not computed as a 
function of the estimate of average net quarterly change in licensees,- determined 
from historical trend data, as is the case with showings in prior scenarios. A 
telephone survey of agencies recruiting In the city of Lansing was conducted to 
determine the number of recrultables. Agencies were surveyed because historical 
data over the period 7/72-4/74 shows Lansing to be a city whose foster parent 
population had diminished. Were this trend to continue, no need would exist for 
any training program intended only for prospective foster parents. 

The telephone survey produced the following information for the Lansing area: 
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Agency 

Probate Court 

Ingham County 
Department of 
Social Services 

Family & Child 
Services 

Catholic Social 
Services 



Number of licensees 
as of 4/74 

approximately 140 



It 



It 



II 



65 
30 
20 



Target number cf ri^placement 
and new licensees In the 
period 4/74-4/75 

approximately 60 



It 



II 



II 



12 
25 
5 



Based on this data^ the expected increase In licensees in the period 4/74**4/75t com- 
puted by weighting agency targets by the share of licensees as of 4/74t is 39. 33.^ 
This is equivalent to an average quarterly increase in licensees of 3 •75%. Assuring 
the same percentage Increase in the city of Lansing as in the metropolitan area in 
the year 4/74-4/75 ^ the average quarterly change in licensees in the city of Lansing 
would be 4.61 (there were 123 licensees in the city of Lansing as of 3/74). Assum- 
ing that these agencies can do as well in the more distant future — at least to the 
extent of recruiting the same absolute number of new families— as they expect to do 
in the forthcoming year^ 4.61 is used as the estimate of average net quarterly change 
on which the nuniber of recruitables for the showing in the city of Lansing in the 
last quarter of 1978 is based. The number of recruitables is taken as twice this 
estimate since two quarters will have elapsed since the training series was last 
shown (showings occur every six months). Hounded to the nearest integer number of 
families t 9 foster-family units are projected to be recruitable into a cable-delivered 
training series shown in the city of Lansing in the last quarter of 1978* 



Sin the absence of other daca» the share of licensees as of 4/74 is taken as a harsh 
proxy for a discount factor that is reflective of past attainment of targeted goals. 

*^e assumption that the percentage increase in licensees in the city of Lansing will 
be the same as that in the Lansing metropolitan area In the coming year is conserva- 
tive because there exists a pressing need for new homes in the central city and be- 
cause the majority of old homes are located in outlying areas. 
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The distribution cost per family of $14.36 is the product of a cost-related 
lease rate of $14.77 per programrhour and an overall video program time of 8-and- 
3/4 hours (7, l^s-hour training sessions) spread over the 9 recruitable foster-family 
units. 

The per program-hour cost-related lease rate of $14.77 is the sum of an $11.66 
per channel-hour lease rate for downstream transmission everywhere throughout the 
distribution plant, and $3.11 per channel-hour lease rate for upstream transmission 
from an origination location remote from the headend. 

Downstream and upstream cost-related channel-hour lease rates for public agency 
use ara determined to recover capital expenditures t the cost of debt capital, and 
plant operating costs for that part of system capacity used in delivering public 
information (the training series); and are determined in such manner that all simi- 
lar uses of a category (e.g. originations from any location which are to be distrib- 
uted system-wide) are charged for at the same rate.^ 

Total capital expenditures to be recoveied from public agency channel leasing 
over a ten-year system life are the capital costs of headend equipment, distribution 
plant, test equipment and spare parts for an entire stand-alone Lansing system. 
Tower- related and antenna costs are not included as, in this case of single-system 
distribution, they are attributable solely to the acquisition of broadcast signals. 
Capital costs of company studios are not included, as public agency programs are 
produced in rented facilities or a cost-shared governmental studio. Capital costs 
of distribution are "through to the subscriber" for the time-averaged fraction (over 
the system life) of subscribers expected also to be public agency clients, and include 

^The lease rate for public agency uses is not determined to include return to equity 
capital. Policy cons idei at ions relative to this omission are discussed in the text 
of the section report. 
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directional taps, droplines, A/B switches and converters for these client-subscribers. 

These capital expenditures to be recovered over a ten-year life amount to 

$4,673,330 for the Lansing stand-alone system.^ The annualized capitalization of 

$467,330 is prorated over 78 video channels. The public agency lease rate reflects 

the annualized capitalization per channel distributed over 1,560 pro grain-hours per 

year (30 prograi»-hours per week) , except that part of annualized capitalization per 

channel corresponding to the terminal costs of public agency clients expected already 

to be cable- television subscribers is distributed over 156 program-hours per year (3 

i 

program-hours per week) . 

The annualized cost of debt capital is found as the equal-payments solution of a 
simple discounted debt-flow model. Two-thirds of capital expenditures are assumed to 

JThus, the public agency pays its fair share for distributing information through to 
the cable- television subscriber who is also a public agency client by way of a channel 
lease rate which reflects distribution costs through to the client-subscriber. The 
full cost of connecting, enabling reception, and disconnecting clients who are not 
subscribers is also borne by the public agency. See note 7, following. 

^$4,523,300 + $150,000. $4,523,300 is the capital cost of distribution including dis- 
tribution costs through to the subscriber for the time-averaged fraction of subscribers 
expected also to be public agency clients (cost-conservatively guesstimated as one- 
tenth over the life of the system). It is computed as $4,338,500 + .1($1,848,000 
wherein $4,338,500 and $1,848,000 are respectively the capital costs for the Lansing 
distribution plant and the terminal costs for all subscribers at ultimate penetration, 
both of which are detailed in Appendix C. .1($1,848,000) is the distribution cost from 
the directional taps to the television receivers (herein also called the terminal cost) 
of the time-averaged fraction (0.1) of subscribers expected also to be public agency 
clients . 

The capital cost for headend equipment, test equipment and spare parts for an en- 
tire stand-alone Lansing system is taken as $150,000. 

All cost estimates are very conservative (see note 12, Appendix C) . 

^ The resultant annualized capitalization per channel-hour for the Lansing stand-alone 
system is $5.21. 

'"The annualized c^ost of debt £apital, ACDC, is found from 

11 11 

^^^^ > (iTi) n = > 
n=2 ^ 



(l+i)n 



where CDC^ is the actual cost of debt c^apital in year n as derived from assumed debt 
incurrence and retirement schedule/, and where is the simpJ.e annual interest rate 
O taken as 13%. 
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be debt financed* Debt Is incurred in the second year of a two-year construction 
period which precedes the start of a ten-year life and is retired in equal amounts 
in the last four years of the ten-year life* The annualized cost of debt capital 
is prorated over 78 video channels* The public agency lease rate reflects the annual- 
ized ^cost of debt capital per channel distributed over 1>560 prograiiHhours» except 
that part of annualized cost of debt capital per channel corresponding to the terminal 
ccsts of public agency clients expected already to be cable- television subscribers is 
distributed over 156 program-hours*^ 

Plant operating costs to be recovered from channel leasing by public agencies 
include parts of the salary of the chief technician^ maintenance technicians » and 
bench technicians; part of annual material costs for maintenance and repair; part of 
annual vehicular rental; part of annual pole rente.") and tower-site rental; and part 
of the annual cost of electric power *^ The annualized share of these plant operating 
costs to be recovered is ^ne aggregate annual plant operating cost for one of the 78 
channels* The public agency lease rate reflects the annualized plant operating cost 
per channel distributed over 1,560 prograiih-hours*^ 

The downstream channel-hour rate of $11*66 is the sum of the annualized per 
channel-hour capitalizacion ($5*21), the annualized per channel-*hour cost of debt 
capital ($4*94), and the annualized per channel-hour plant operating cost ($1*51)* 

^The resultant annualized cost of debt capital per channel-hour for the Lansing stand- 
alone system is $4*94* 

^In this determination of lease rate, these plant operating costs are taken as: 

Technicians: 1/78 ($73,696) per channel-year 

Maintenance and repair: 1/78 ($18,950) per channel-year 

Vehicular rental: 1/78 ($ 9,240) per channel-year 

Pole and tower-site rentals: 1/78 ($70,650) per chanael-year 

Electric Power: 1/78 ($11,620) per channel-year 

^The annualized plant operating cost per channel-hour for the Lar.sing stand-alone 
system is $1*51* 



The upstream channel-hour rate of $3.11 is one-quarter of the sum of the 
annualized per channel-hour capitalization* cost of debt capital* and plant operating 
cost* plus a $300 allowance per channel-year* spread over 1,560 program hours* for 
company administrative expenses Incurred in negotiating and scheduling channel leas- 
ing by public agencies (§11.66/4 + §300/1560). The sum of annualized per channel- 
hour costs is divided by four because costs for an upstream channel can be recovered 
from simultaneous use of the same channel on each of the system trunks for upstream 
transmission of different information* and because the Lansing stand-alona system is 
assumed to have one hub and four main trunks.^ 

^The total cost per family trained is the sum of the programming and production 
cost per family described in note number 5* the distribution cost per family described 
in note 6* and the average terminal cost per family trained. 

The average terminal cost per family trained is $26.46 for a snowing in the city 
of Lansing in the last quarter of 1978. It is the total cost of enabling reception 
for all trainees who are not cable- television subscribers spread over all prospective 
foster-family units who are trained. The total terminal cost is calculated as the 
product of the dropline-associated cost (cost of enabling reception for any household)* 
one minus the c ,ble system penetration (the fraction of trainee households that must 
be connected)* and the number of households with families to be trained. 

In this calculation of average terminal cost per family trained* cable system 
penetration is that of the system in the city of Lansing in the last quarter of 1978. 
By that time* three of the four sections of the Lansing system will have been energized 
tor more than 18 months* and thus are assumed to have reacher. ultima .a penetration which 
is taken as 0.5. The fourth section will have been operating only 12 months; its 

^Channel leasees in a similar class* e.g. public agency users* originating from any lo- 
cation remote from the headend* w^uld be charged the same upstream rate regardless of 
the distance between the location of the originating facility and the headend since the 
transmission would completely occupy tb^ upstream channel on one trunk to the excluaion 
of all other users whether tlie location of the originating facility is close to or far 
from the headend. 
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penetration is taken as (12/18)0.5. The overall system penetration in the city of 
Lansing In the last quarter of 1978 Is the average penetration across the four sec- 
tions and Is equal to 0.46. 

The dropllne associated cost used In this calculation of average terminal cost 
Is $49 vhlch Is appropriate for a dual-trunk dual-feeder plant with an A/B switch 
in an arrangement where the switch Is leased for the period in which the viewer is 
a public agency client designated to receive a public information service* 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES TO THE COST SUMMARY FOR SCENARIO VII 

^he electronic local network is the local cable network specified in Appendix D. 
Lansing area refers to a geographic area larger than the Lansing urbanized area but 
smaller than the Lansing metropolitan area as these terms are defined by the Bureau 
of the Census (see Appendix C for a map of the area covered). 

This showing in the Lansing area in the last quarter of 1979 is regarded as one 
showing in a bicycling schedule extending over the period 1/77-1/80* Tapes are bi- 
cycled among urbanized areas fast enough to allow one showing of the training series 
every six months in each area.^ Several of the urbanized areas of the bicycled^tapes 
network are themselves assumed served by a local electronic network. As in alterna- 
tive scenarios I, IV^ V and VI, there are nine areas in the bicycled- tapes network. 
Thus there are 18 showings of the tapes each year (two in each of the nine areas); 
54 showings over the three-year period of the schedule. Programming and production 
costc are distributed over these 54 showings. 

The maximum duration of the bicycling schedule (and the maximum spreading of 
television programming and production costs when tapes are bicycled at maximum speed) 
is limited to the period in which the programmed Information remains relevant. Pro- 
gramming and production costs include a 10% surcharge for minor revision in program- 
ming content and format over the three -y^^^ period of the schedule. At the end of 
three years > major changes are assumed called for> and the programming life is con- 
sidered expired.^ 

^For a net incremental expenditure of about $100 on additional video cassetces and 
cassette mailings^ the intershow period in any area could be reduced to about three 
months. Wich this schedule of shorter intershow periods » a session of the training 
series could be cablecast for five days before the tapes for this session had to be 
transported by surface mail to the next area on the schedule. 

^The physical life of the tape is not a constraining variable. 3/4" video- cassettes 
may be replayed more than a hundred times without serious degradation in picture 
quality^ since all 3/4" playback units now marketed are equipped with dropout compen- 
sators. 
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Rental of studic facility refers to the rt^ ..al of an instructional, educational, 
or cable conrpa-iy origiuatior. studio, its staff, and all necessary equipment for pro- 
duction of the training series* Governmental studio refers to a studio whose policies 
of operation are set by a governmental entity, and which is cost-shared by state 
agencies, municipal departments, and local governments « Free channel refers to the 
local government or educational channels mandated at least until March 1977, or to 
the cable company origination channel, if programs can be shown thereon* Leased 
channels are included to ascertain the impact of the possible abolition of free 
channels at some time subsequent to March 1977, or the contingency where all free 
channel time has been committed « 

^The cost-share factor is the fraction of annual studio use that would be attri- 
butable to the production of uhe foster parent training series were production to 
occur in a governmental studio* A cost-share factor of 1/60, for example, can be in«- 
terpreted to mean that 59 other television productions would be expected during the 
year, and that the average studio use required by these productions is expected to be 
the same as that required for production of the foster parent training series* Since 
the production of the training series requires about 13 equi ilent etudio-hours,^ 
this degree of cost sharing would imply an annual studio utilization of 780 hours for 
television production, or an average weekly production level of 15 hours. The total 
cost that would be distributed over these productions is the amortized equipment capi- 
talization and the annual operating cost of a facility which is staffed for 1,360 
hours of production per year, or 30 hours of production per week* In this situation, 
the studio utilization level would be 50% (780/1560 X 100) of the capacity for which 

^An equivalent studio-hour is a period of studio use, e*g* for editing or dubbing 
tapes, in which less than full studio staff and/or equipment are employ;ad for more 
than an hour, but for which the charge is the same as the charge for one hour of 
live production requiring more conqplete use of equipment and staff* 



the studio was staffed. 

The indifference share Is the cost'-share factor that renders the public producer 
(Departinent of Social Services) indifferent to whether the public information (foster 
parent training series) is produced in a rented or governmental studio. This degree 
of cost sharing results in costs attributable to production of the public information 
(foster parent training series) which would be the same as those costs incurred were 
the information (series) produced in a rented fA;.llity« 

^(For the rationale behind spreading production costs over 54 showings » see note 
nuniber one to this cost summary.) 

Production costs are costs incurred for videotape stocky use of studio facilities 
and equipment) and employment of studio staff in the prodtirtion cf television program-* 
ming« Whether productior* is in a rented facility or governmental studio » the cost of 
video tape stock is $1>620. 

The cost range shown for rented facilities is based on 13 equivalent studio-hours 
of production at $150 to $350 per hour.^ Costs for programs produced in smaller fac- 
ilities with lower overhead and part-time or student help wil fall in tVie lower part 
of the range; programs produced in larger facilities with professional staff members 
will be in the upper part of the range. The figure in parentheses is based on a $263 
per hour rental which includes administrative expenses of the programming agency asso-* 
ciated with programming and production. It is regarded as a conservative nominal pro- 
duction cost when programs are produced in rented facilities. 

The cost ranges shown for the governmental studio are based on annual equipment 
amortizations > staff costs > and other annual operating costs ranging from $43^000 to 

^Cost-share factors of 1/60 and 1/80 correspond respectively to studio utilization 
levels of 50% and 67%. They are selected merely to display costs for some other 
shares greater than the indifference share (see next paragraph of text); they have no 
other significance. 

^This is a conservative rental estimate. The cable television information center es- 
timates the rental variation to be from $100 to $300. See Local Government Uses of 
Cable Television ^ published in 1974 by the Cable Television Information Center, The 
Urban Institute, 2100 M. Street, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20037. 



BEST COPt AVAILABLE 

$90,700 for the monochrome studio, and from $48,750 to $107,370 for the color studio* 
Ranges are attributable to equipment options offering varying levels of output and 
quality when televising and recording in studio or in the field, editing video tapes 
or iritegrating filmed materials, and when using video special effects or character 
generations « They are also attributable to varying compositions of studio staffs 
and changes in operating costs which are geared to equipment and staff levels* 
The figures in parentheses are based on annual equipment amortizations, staff costs, 
and operating costs of $63,2*52 and !?73,061, respectively, for the particular mono- 
chrome and color studio packages discussed in Appendix B« $63,252 and $73,061 are 
regarded as the nominal annual costs of maintaining a governmental monochrome or color 
Studio* 

The indifference cost-share factors are computed as the factors which when multi-r 
plied by the maximum annual costs of maintaining a governmental studio ($90,700 for 
monochrome, $107,370 for color) result in that cost share which li the same as the 
cost of program production for 13 equivalent studio-hours in a rented facility at an 
hourly rental of $150*^ 

The following relations will assist those who wish to track the computation 
of production cost per showing: 

^$150 per hour is very close to the rental charge Incurred in the production of the 
training serie. in the Bay City/Midland experiment, and is nearly the low extremity 
in the range of rental rates likely to be incurred* Rather than the nominal rate of 
$263 per hour, it is the appropriate rate to be used in determining the indifference 
share since . cost-share determined at the nominal rate will be higher than the cost 
of producing in some rented facility (viz*, the one that charges $150 per hour), in 
which case, the programming agency would not be indifferent but would regret its de- 
cision to establish a governmental studio* 

Maximum annual costs of maintaining a governmental studio, rather than nominal 
costs, are used in determining the indifference cost-share factor because the partic- 
ular studio packages of Appendix B, which underlie the computation of nominal costs, 
do not Include time base correctors, nor 2" record/reproduce video-tape machines with 
electronic editing capabilities that are found today in most existing studio facili- 
ties* 
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BEST con nnuuBif 



Rented facility — 



Production 
cost ner 
showing 



1620/54 + 



13 (hourly rental for an equipped and staffed studio) 



54 



Ck)vemmental studlo' 



annual eqnlmn«nt amortization 
-I- annual staff cost 
+ annual operating costs 



Production 
cost per 
showing 



X cost-share factor 



1620/54 + 



54 



This is the sum of production, progranuning , programming revision, and tape 
transport costs, spread over the number of showings in the bicycling schedule and 
over the number of prospective foster parents pro.iected to be recruitable into a 
cable-del5.vered training series shown in the Lansing area in the last quarter of 1^79. 



Programming cost is $1,490 for an instructional series requiring 35 hours of 
Instructor's time at $34 per hour, and 30 hours of discussion leader's time at $10 
per hour. 

Programming revision cost is 10% of programming and production cost. 

Tape transport cost is about $9 per showing for parcel post carriage of three 
6-pound and three 3-pound packages of videocassettes between any two Michigan 



The number of prospective foster-family units recruitable into a cable-delivered 
training series shown in the Lansing area in the last quarter ot 1979 is derived 
from information collected in a telephone survey of agencies recruiting in the area. 
The telephone survey produced the following information: 



Production costs are described in note 4, preceding. 



cities. 
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Agency 

Probate Court 

Ingham County 
Department of 
Social Services 

Family & Child 
Services 

Catholic Social 
Services 



Number of licensees 
as of 4/74 

approximately 140 



tt 



tt 



tt 



65 
30 
20 



Target number of replacement 
and new licensees la the 
period A/7A-4/75 

approximately 60 



tl 



II 



12 
25 
5 



Based on this data, the expected Increase in licensees in the period 4/74-4/75 » 
computed by weighting agency targets by the share of licensees as of 4/74, is 39.23.^ 
Since agency personnel report that recruitment is relatively uniform throughout the 
year, this is equivalent to 19.67 new licensees, oi roughly 20 new licensee, every 
6 months (the intershow period for the training series) • Assuming that these agencies 
can at least recruit the same absolute number of new licensees in the more distant 
future as they expect to recruit in the coming year, 20 prospective foster-family 
units are projected to be recruitable into a cable-delivered training series shown 
in the Lansing area in the last quarter of 1979. 

The distribution cost per family of $17.90 i? the product of a cost-related 
lease rate of $40.91 per program-hour and an overall program time of 8-and-3/4 hours 
(7, iJfi-hour training sessions) spread over Che 20 recruitable foster-family units. 

The per program-hour cost-related lease rate of $40.91 is the sum of a down- 
stream channel-hour lease rate of $37.45 and an upstream channel-hour lease rate 
of $3.46« The downstream rate is for program carriage from the Lansing headend 
everywhere throughout the network, whereas the upstream rate is for carriage from 
an originating location in the Lansing/ 3- township central district of the network 



Sin the absence of other data, the share of licensees as of 4/74 is taken as a harsh 
proxy for a discount factor that is reflective of nast attainment of targeted goals. 
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to the Lansing headend* 

Cost- related channel-hour lease rates for network users are determined to 
recover capital expenditures » the cost of debt capital^ and plant operating 
costs for that part of network capacity relied upon In delivering public Infor- 
mation (the training series); and are determined under the prestimptlon that all 
users in a given class » e.g.^ public agency users » requiring the same category 
of 8er\^lce» e.g., program originations from one location to be distributed 
network-wide, are charged the same rates. Rates so determined for public agency 
users are prefaced by the term cost-related because they do not Include a return 
to equity capital In the face of an anticipated demand. Demand Is a part of 
these lease-rate determinations only Inasmuch as costs are assumed recoverable 
over 1,560 program hours per channel per year (30 program hours per channel per 
week) In the belief that over the life of the network this utilization level of 
video channels for public purposes Is realizable.^ 

Channel-hour rates are computed by decomposing the network Into homogeneous 
groups of cable or Interconnection systems with the same number of video channels 
(see table on pp. 11-12, following.) The annualized capitalization, cost of debt 
capital, and plant operating cost are computed for each group as the sum of the 
respective costs for the component system(s) constituting the group Each 
annualized cost is spread over the number of channels in the group and over 1,560 
program hours per year.^ The resultant annualized per channel-hour capitalizations, 

^Distribution costs through to the directional taps are assumed recoverable over 
thirty (30) program hours per channel per week. However, per cl ient terminal 
costs, from the directional tap to the television receiver, are assumed recover- 
able over three (3) program hours per channel per week for the time- aver aged 
fraction (over the ten-year network life) of subscribers who are also expected to 
be public agency clients (also see footnote k, following) . 

^For each network group, that part of annualized capitalization and cost of debt 
capital covering terminal costs for clients who are already subscribers is spread 
over 156 program hours per year (see footnote h, preceding). 
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costs of debt capital, and plant operating costs for all of the network groups are 
respectively summed to obtain the annualized capitalization per channel-hour, the 
annualized cost of debt capital per channel-hour, and the annualized plant opera- 
ting cost per channel-hour for the network as a whole. These annualized and per 
channel-hour annualized costs for the network groups, and for the network as a 
whole, are listed in the table on the following page. 

The downstream channel-hour rate for the network is the sum of the annualized 
per channel-hour capitalization, cost of debt capital, and plant operating cost 
for the network as a whole. 

The upstream channel-hour rate is computed as one-quarter of the sum of 
the annualized per channel-hour capitalization, cost of debt capital, and plant 
operating cost for the system in the Lansing/ 3- township central district of the 
network, since it is assumed that programs originate in this district (and pro- 
grams so originating would require upstream transmission capacity only on this 
system of the network). The sum of annualized per channel-hour costs is divided 
by four because costs for an upstream channel can be recovered from simultaneous 
use of the same channel on aach of the system trunks for upstream transmission 
of different information, and because the Lansing/ 3- township district is assumed 
to have a cable system with one hub and four main trunks. J 



J$300 for company administrative expenses incurred in negotiating and schedulinc 
channel use by public agencies is also reflected in the upstream channel-hour rate 
(administrative costs are not included in plant operating costs). The upstream rate 
I?! originations fxom the Lansing/3-township central district of the network is 
$13.09 divided by 4 plus $300 spread over 1,560 program hours per channel. 

The design of the network also allows upstream transmissions which are to be 
distributed network-wide to originate in the other central district of the network, 
which includes East Lansing, Meridian township and Okemos, parts of Delhi township 
and Holt. Given a central district of the network from which programs originate, 
channel leasees in a similar class, e.g., public agency users, originating from any 
location remote from the headend in that district, would be charged the same upstrean 
rate regardless of the distance between the location of the originating facility and 
the headend. This is proper since the transmission would completely occupy the up- 
stream channel on one trunk, to the exclusion c2 all other users, whether the loca- 
tion of the originating facility is close to or far from the headend. The upstream 
rate would depend however, on which of the two central districts is the originating 
district if cross-subsidization among districts is precluded. The upstream channel- 
hour rate for originations from the other central district is S2.15 (S7.82 divided 
by 4 plus $300 distributed over 1,560 hours, for cable company administrative ex- 
penses relative to negotiating and scheduling public agency use). 
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For any network group i the annualized capitalization is the sum of the 
capital costs of its component systems prorated over a ten-year life. Capital 
costs are included for headendOi distribution plants » microwave and supertrunk 
interconnection links, spare parts , and test equipment. Capital costs are also 
included for the c^^ntral-district tower since it serves for microwave trans- 
mission of leased*channel signals as well as for acquisition of broadcast signals. 
Capital costs for distribution plants are 'through to the subscriber* for the 
time^averaged fraction (cost-conservatively guesstimated as one-tenth over the 
life of the network) of subscribers expected to be public agency clients, and 
include directional taps, droplines, A/B switches and converters for these client- 
subscribers.^ Capital costs for company studios are not included in the lease 
rate determination. The actual cost for playback of training tapes associated 
with this omission would be relatively insignificant. All capital costs for 
the network are specified in detail in Appendix C. 

For any network group, the annualized cost of debt capital is found as the 

9 

equal-payments solution of a simple debt-flow model. Two-thirds of capital 



*^Thus> the public agency pays its fair share for distributing information through 
to the cable- television subscriber who is also a public agency client by way of 
a channel lease rate which reflects distribution costs through to the client- 
subscriber. The full cost of connecting, enabling reception, and disconnecting 
clients who are not subscribers is borne by the public agency. See note 7| follow- 
lng« 



Debt- flow model: 



Capitalization 
for jth network 
group 



D/E 
D/E + 1 



Set of £08 ts 

of d^ebt c^apltal Annualized cost 

Debt capitalization for the J'n network of debt capital 

for Jth network group in the construe- for j'^ network 

group tion & life periods group 

"V 



D/E « Debt/Equity ratio 



Debt Incur- 
rence and 
Retirement 
Schedule 




rj3 
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expenditures are assumed to be debt financed. Debt is Incurred at 13% simple 
interest in the last year of a one- or two-year construction period which pre- 
cedes the start of a ten-year system life» and is retired in equal amounts In 
the last four years of the ten-year life. The equal-payments flow is a time 
series of equal interest pay* s each of which is the annualized cost of debt 
capital. 

For any network group » the annualized plant operating cost to be recovered 
from channel leasing by public agencies includes a per channel share of the 
salaries of the chief technician » maintenance technicians » bench technicians ^ 
and microwave technicians; of annual material costs for maintenance and repair; 
of annual vehicular rental; of annual pole rentals and tower-site rental; and 
of the annual cost of electric power*^ 

This determination of cost-related lease rates for public agency network 
users > who require a category of communication services in which audio-video 
originations from one location are distributed network«^ide» has as its under- 
pinnings the particular network design for the Lansing area presented in 
Appendix C. The design Is an integrated design for the completion of a local 
cable-network in the Lansing area (systems now operating or franchised in the 
area are fixed points from which the design evolves). It presumes that cable 
communications development in the area will be coordinated by a supervening 
authority for the limited purpose of inspiring a * cooperative competition* by 
which economies of scale are realized through adherence to an Integrated design 
and practice of widespread cost-aharing» while flexibility is retained with 
respect to the emergence of variegated oimershlp and operating patterns among 

^^Agi^regated across all network groups these per channel shares for the entire 
network are: 



Technicians: 

Maintenance and repair: 

Vehicular rental: 

Pole and tower-site rentals: 

Electric power: 



$6»361 per channel-year 
$1»906 per channel-year 



843 per channel-year 
$3»557 per channel-year 
$ 606 per channel-year 
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network districts. If development is uncoordinated, lease races for the same 
communications capabilities will be higher because underlying costs will be 
higher. 

^The total cost per family trained is the sum of programming and production 
cost per family described in note 5» distribution cost per family described in 
note 6, and the average terminal cost per family trained. 

The average terminal cost per family trained is $24.17 for a showing in 
the Lansing area in the last quarter of 1979. It is the total cost of enabling 
reception for all trainees who are not cable television subscribers spread over 
all foster-family units to be trained. 

For each of the network groups, the total cost of enabling reception for 
trainees who are not subscribers is computed as the product of the dropline- 
associated cost (cost of the dropline, labor to connect and disconnect, and all 
components to enable reception for any one household), one minus the cable system 
penetration (the fraction of trainee households that must be connected), and the 
number of households with families to be trained. In this computation, penetra- 
tion is taken as 0.46 for each network group." The dropline- associated cost for 
households in the central districts of the network is $49 which is appropriate 
for a dual- trunk dual- feeder plant with an A/B switch in an arrangement where 
the switch is leased for the period in which the viewer is a public agency client 
designated to receive a public information service. The dropline-associated cost 
for households in peripheral districts and outlying localities of the network is 
$32.00 which is appropriate for a single-trunk single-feeder plant with a convert- 
er in an arrangement, where the converter is leased for the period in which the 

"This is the same as the peretration in the city of Lansing in the last quarter of 
1978 used in the computation of average terminal cost per family trained in 
scenario VI. Since not even the actors, no less the construction schedules, are 
known for some of the network groups, this penetration is used so S" not to arbi- 
trarily contaminate the comparison of cost per family trained betw* 'n the cases of 
singlp-system distribution in Lansing city (scenario VI) and network distribution 
in the Lansing area (scenario VII). 
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the viewer is a public agency client designated to receive a public informa- 
tion service. For this showing of the training series in the last quarter of 
1979 » three-fourths of the trainee liOus««holds are assumed to be in the central 
districts of the network. 
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FIGURE ZZ 



TOTAL COST PER FAMILY TRAINED AS A FUNCTION OF 
STEPPED-UP RECRUITMENT IN ALTERNATIVE SCiNARIOS III AND V, 
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VARIABLE DEFINITIONS AND MATHEMATICAL RELATIONSHIPS FOR SCENARIO I 

Variable and Parameter Definitions for Scenario I 

Niusber of family units recrultable: 

NFR(T) • nmnber of jEamlly units recrultable Into a cable-delivered 
training series shown at time T. 

NL • number of foster family- and combination-home jLlcensees on the 
reference date, 4/74. 

ANQC « average net quarterly change In the number of licensees over 
the period 7/72-4/74. 

T « jtlme, measured In quarter-years from the reference date, 4/74, 
which Is T«0. 

RPSPR - £atlo of £opulatlon in the cable service area to £opulatlon 
In the Recruitment area (1970 census). 

NCSE(T) number of £able construction sectors oierglzed by the time 
of show. 



Programming, production, and videotape-transport cost per family unit: 

PPTCF(T) ■ £rogramming, production, and video tape-t^ransport cost 
per family unit for the showing at time T. 

PPTC » programming, production, and videotape-transport cost for 
all showings in the bicycling schedule. 

NS " number of showings of the training series in the complete* 
bicycling schedule. 



Average terminal cost per family unit: 

ATCF(T) ■ average ^termlnal cost per family unit viewing a cable- 
delivered training series shown at time T (across all viewers ir- 
respective of their place of viewing and subscriber status or lack 
thereof) . 

UCSP ■ ultimate £able-system penetration. 

DAC » dropline-associated cost per client requiring connection to the 
cable distribution lines (comprises cost of directional tap, dropline, 
labor to connect and disconnect, converter block, ground rod, trans- 
foroer, A/B switch and/or converter, and miscellaneous hardware). 

CSPR « £able system penetration on the reference date, 4/74. 
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OCP » quarterly change in 2enetration with linear growth toward ultimate 
penetration attained by 4/77. 

PIS(T) « penetration at time T in the j.*^^ sector of a cable system under 
construction. 

MISO « month, measured from the reference date, in which the i^*^^ s^ector 
of a cable system under construction is tuned on. 

Average staff cost per family unit: 

ASCF(T) » average s_taff £ost per family unit viewing a cable-delivered 
training series shown at time T (across all viewers irrespective of their 
place of viewing). 

410 ■ staff cost per viewing room (see note 7 to table I). 

12 » maximum number of family units that congregate in any viewing room. 

Total cost per family unit trained: 

TCFT(T) - t^otal £ost per family unit t^rained by means of a cable-delivered 
training series shown at time T. 

Figure of merit: 

FOM(T) = figure £f merit for the showing at time T. 

Mathematical Relationships for Scenario 

Number of family units recruit able: 

NFR(T) - (NL + ANOCxT)RPSPR 

« (96 + 0.33xT)1.0, showing in city of Ann Arbor 

■ (50 + 1.96xT)1.0, showing in Bay City Urbanized area 

- (69 - 3.12x1)1.0, showing in d.ty of Battle Creek 

« (353 - 1.75x1)0.72, showing in Flint urbanized area 
" (129 + 6.49x1)0.68, showing in Jackson urbanized area 
• (287 9.37x1)1.0, showing in Kalamazoo urbanized area 

- (50 + 2.04x1)1.0, showing in city of Midland 

■ (62 - 2.52xT)1.0, showing in city of Muskegon 

- (201 + 5.37x1)0.93, showing in Saginaw urbanized area 

- (36 + 0.29xT)1.0, showing in city of Wyoming 

NFR(T) - (NL + ANQCxT)RPSPKxNCSE(T)/4 

NCSE(T) - 0, T<6.5; 1, 6.5iiT<9; 2, 9iT<.11.5; 3, 11.5iT'<.14; 4, T:^14 

Oh months is allowed for construction in each of 4 sectors) 

NFR(T) - (211 + 1.70xT)1.0xNCSE(T)/4, showing in city of Grand Rapids 

- (123 - 3.52xT)1.0xNCSE(T)/4, showing in city of Lansing 

-''See notes to table I for explanatory text. 
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Programming, production, and videotape-transport cost per family unit: 

PPTCF(T) - PPTC/NSxNFR(T) 

- $7,182/9xNFR(T), each showing 

Average terminal cost per family unit: 



ATCF - (NFR(T)/2)(1 - UCSP)DAC 
NFR(T) 

- ri/2)(l - UCSP)DAC 

■ (1/2) (1 - 0.3)60, showing in city of Ann Arbor 

- (1/2) (1 - 0.41)25, showing in Bay City urbanized area 

- (1/2) (1 - 0.52)25, showing in city of Battle Creek 

- (1/2) (1 - 0.42)25, showing in Flint urbanized area 

> (1/2) (1 - 0.59)25, showing in Jackson urbanized area 

a (1/2) (1 - 0.23)25, showing in Kalamazoo urbanized area 

- (1/2) (1 - 0.42)25, showing in city of Midland 

ATCF<T) « (1/2) (1 - (CSPR+ QCPxT))DAC 

- (1/2) (1 - (0.05 + .053T)) 25, showing in city of Muskegon 

« (1/2) (1 - (0.22 + .038T))25, showing In Saginaw urbanized area 

- (1/2) (1 - (0.00 + .042T))62, showing in city of Wyoming 

ATCF(T) - (1/2) (1 - h ^PIS(T))DAC 

PIS(T) - (UCSP/18)(3T - MISO), MISO < 3T <MIS0+18; 0, 3T<.MIS0; UCSP, 3T>MIS0 

+18; 1-1,2,3,4. ~ 
(linear growgh toward ultimate cable system penetration attained 18 months after 
section energization) 

ATCF(T) - (1/2) (1 - isTPIS(T))62, showing in city of Grand Rapids 

- (1/2) (1 - ^^PIS(T))53, showing in city of Lansing 

M 

PIS(T) - (0.5/18)(3T - 19.5), 19.5 <3T<37.5; 0, 3T<19.5; 0.5, 3T >37.5 

P2S(T) - (0.5/18) (3T - 27), 27 <3T <45; 0, 3T£27; 0.5, 3T>45 

P3S(T) - (0.5/18) (3T - 34.5), 34.5 < 3T < 52.5; 0, 3T < 34.5;1).5, 3T >52.5 

P4S(T) - (0.5/18) (3T - 42), 42 <3T<60; 0, 3T<,42; 0.5, 3T >60; in both 

the cities of Grand Rapids and Lansing (construction begins 4/75 in both 

cities, any section in either city is assumed to require 7^ months to 

complete) 



Average staff cost per family unit: 
410j NFR(T)/2" ' 



ASCF(T) 
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where the brackets denote 

NFR(T) 

the smallest integer equal to or greater than NFR(T)/2 ^ Q^ch showing. 
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Total cost per family unit trained: 

TCFT(T) - PPTCF(T) + ATCF(T) + ASCF(T), each showing 

Figure of merit: _ 

FOM(T) - NFR(T)/TCFT(T), each showing 

For simultaneous showings In places '1' and 'j' (Bay City /Midland, Grand Rapids/ 
Wyoming, and Kalamazoo /Battle Creek) 

OTR(T) « NFR^(T) + NFRj(T) 

ATCF(T) - (NFR^(T)xATCF^(T) + NFRj(T)xATCFj(T)) (NFR^(T) +NFRj(T)) 
ASCF(T) - (NFR^(T)xASCF^(T) + NFR^ (T)xASCRj (T))/(NFR^(T) +NFRj(T)) 



DATA-BASE ADEQUACY AND METHODOLOGY FOR FORECASTING NUMBERS RECRUITABLE 
Data-Bas-.; Adequacy for Forecasting Recrultables 

The data base upon which the number of family units expected to be recruit- 
able Into a cable-delivered training series Is forecast Is Inadequate. That 
forecast rests on estimates of two parameters, NL, the number of foster famlly- 
and combination-home l^lcensees on the reference date, and ANQC, the average net 
quarterly diange In number of licensees. Both parameters are estimated for 
each place In the bicycling schedule In which the training series Is shown. 

Data for the estimate of NL Is extracted from computer printouts BG-038, 
BG-039, and BG-040 of the Michigan Department of Social Services for the month 
of March 1974. These printouts are respectively listings of licensees of county 
departments of social services, private agencies, and county courts. Licensees 
were counted as residing In a particular city or urbanized area If their mailing 
address was In that city or urbanized area. Aside from the small error Intro- 
duced because homes located outside limits of cities or urbanized areas are served 
by post offices within limits of cities or urbanized areas, estimates of the num- 
ber of licensees on the reference date are reliable. 



AS 

Estimates of the average net quarterly change in licensees in the places 
of the bicycling schedule are unreliable because of inadequacy of the data upon 
which they are based. Printouts BG-038, -039, and -040 could not be secured 
for prior quarters and current printouts revealed only current levels of licen- 
sees. Time-series data required to estimate quarterly rates of change in the 
number of licensees could only be obtained from a recent study completed by 
the division of Social Services Evaluation and Analysis, State of Michigan. 
Data from this study was inadequate to the purposes at hand for three reasons. 

Firstly, time series data were for number of social-worker cases rather 
than nuoiber of licensed foster homes, and no time series data was available 
from tohich the average number of cases per foster home could be estimated. 

Secondly, the smallest geographic breakdoxm for this data was by county, 
whereas cable-delivered training series are to be shown in cities and urbanized 
areas; and thirdly, this data did not include foster homes supported from county 
funds. 

Assximing a one-to-one correspondence between cases and foster homes, the 
nature of the data still introduced the problem of inferring time-series 
data on licensees in smaller areas (cities or urbanized areas) from time-series 
data on licensees In counties, when the county data omitted licensees recruited 
by county probate courts which are supported from county funds but operate in 
the smaller areas. With movement from the countlec to the smaller areas, on the 
one hand, an increase in the number of licensees would be expected because of 
recruitment efforts of the probate courts; and, on the other hand, a reduction 
in licensees would be expected because some licensees counted in the county 
figures reside In rural areas. These two effects are not separable in the ab- 
sence of time-series data by recruiting agency and political divisions at the 
urbanized area and city levels. 
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Forecasts of recrultables In scenarios 11^ and IV are based on estimates 
that were I of course, derived from whatever data was available. Time-series 
data for the counties was used to estimate average net quarterly changes In licen- 
sees In the counties. Each of these county average net quarterly changes was 
scaled by the ratio of licensees In the smaller area (city or urbanized area) to 
licensees In the county on tba reference date, as this was the only time point for 
which data was available in both the smaller areas and the counties. This pro- 
cedure understates the average net quarterly change in the smaller areas Inasmuch 
as growth in licensees has been greater in the cities and urbanized areas than 
in the rural areas, and Inasmuch as the rate of growth of licensees recruited by 
the probate courts has been greater than the rate of growth of licensees recruit- 
ed by other agencies. 

Methodology for Forecasting Recrultables 

The methodology of forecasting employed relies on the simplest of all fore- 
casting techniques, trend extrapolation. Estimates of NL and ANQC discussed 
previously are point estimates of the intercept and slope of the trend line. 
There are two major reasons why this rudimentary technique is used: (1) inade- 
qiiacy of the data base as previously discussed; and (2), the changing character 
of foster parenting and recruitment. 

Forecasting relationships based on historical data, regardless of the fore- 
casting technique employed, will at this juncture in the development of foster 
parenting probably have poor predictive power. Underlying structure is in trans- 
ition; data for past time periods reflects the old structure; data for current 
time periods is hybrid. 

In the past, foster children were predominantly very young and cuddly. 
Foster parents were rewarded with affection, long tenure of foster parenting, 
community and church respect. Foster homes were predominantly stable middle in- 
come homes frequently located in outlying communities around urban areas. Re- 
cruitment was passive with most referrals from existing foster parents. 
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In the present I foster children are more frequently lnner*clty teenage youths^ 
emotionally disturbed children, and mentally retarded children. Foster parents are 
rewarded by the satisfaction of forging a piece of the child* s life, and by the 
self^demonstration of their own capabilities to help others* Foster homes are in*- 
creasingly urban and inner-city homes in which the child recognizes certain cul- 
tural support systems which have served him/her in the past and to which he/she 
will return when rejoined with his/her natural parents. Recruitment is becoming 
increasingly active with use of broadcast spots, advertising agencies, community 
newspapers, 'homef iuders* , speakers at school and church events, and information 
and referral booths in public places. 

It was thought a poor allocation of effort, and thought injudicious, to 
mask this changing recruitment structure and inadequate data base by applying a 
more sophisticated estimation or approximation technique*^ As long as the 

^Before the data problems and changing structure were appreciated, an attempt was 
made to formulate a nonsymmetrical growth curve relationship that included explan- 
atory variables dominantly relevant to the old recruitment structure. That relation- 
ship took the form: 

LN(NFR) « LN[fL(x3 x;)] - fg(x2, • • • ,X8)e-^R(*2^ • • •^6^*8^^9*^10^^lEA 

where NFR is the number of family units recruitable per 6-month period and f- , 
fg, and f are respectively JLimit, ^hift, and rate functions of the growth curve 
tKat are ^ dependent on the explanatory variables: 

^XEA — exponential average of direct recruitment expenditures and Imputed cost of 
media employed for recruitment by all foster parent agencies operating In the re- 
cruitment area. 

X2 — cumulative number of foster family- and combination-home licensees In the re- 
cruitment area. 

X3— % of area Households in the $8K-16K income bracket. 

X4~% of area population with a high school diploma but less than 4 years of college < 
X5— % of area households with a single wage-earner. 

xg— % of household units at same residence at least five years. 
— dummy variable; 1 if urban area, 0 if outlying community. 

Xg— X7X2 

X9 — imputed media cost/ (imputed media cost + direct recruitment expenditures) 

X]^Q— direct recruitment expenditures/ (imputed media cost+direct recruitment ex- 
penditures) 

This relationship' may be regarde*^ as a supply relationship for the old struc- 
ture in the face of low levels of X]^£^t A supply relationship for the new structure 
of foster parenting and recruitment would have redefined explanatory variables per«* 
tinent to the supply of homes for inner-city youths, emotionally disturbed and sen^ 
tally retarded children. A demand relationship for the new structure would express 
direct and media expenditures for recruitment as a function of demand for foster 
O homes by type of child to be placed*. 
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recruitment structure Is In a state of tast flux^ future forecasting attempts » 
even with access to an Improved data base> must combine data-based relationships 
with theoretic combinations of predictive variables thought pertinent to the 
new structure. 

DISCUSSION OF THE OPTIMAL ORDERING OF SHOWINGS AMONG PLACES AND MOVEMENT TOWARD 
AN APPROXIMATE SOLUTION TO THE OPTIMAL ORDERING PROBLET^ 

Hlghest-Payof fs-Flrst Ordering Not Generally Optimal 

After only a few showings of the go-slow bicycling schedule of scenario If 
It may be decided that widespread Implementation rather than continued experi- 
mentation Is appropriate t in which case» the schedule of scenario I would be 
abandoned In favor of a schedule with faster blcylclng among a larger number of 
places. In the face of uncertainty regarding the length of the schedule (l^e.^ 
the number of showings In the schedule) In scenario !» a highest-payoffs- first 
ordering of showings among places Is not generally optimal. A highest-payoffs- 
first ordering Is one In which showings occur first In places where the largest 
number can be trained at the lowest cost. Because of the time variation of 
training costs and numbers recrultable however, It may be possible to train a 
still larger number of recrultables at still lower cost by postponing showings 
In some places; whereas In other places of the blcycled-tapes network, more re- 
crultables may be trained at lower cost by advancing showings to earlier periods. With 
reference to figure A-I, It Is clear that the figures of merit for constituent 
showings of the schedule can be Increased by postponing showings In places like 
Kalamazoo/Battle Creek, Saginaw, and Jackson where figure of merit (FOM) time 
paths trend upward, and advancing showings to earlier time periods In placec 
like Flint and Muskegon where FOM time paths trend dotmward* 

The hlghest-payoffs-flrst ordering criterion dictates that the training 
series be shown In the first period, 4/75-7/75, In the Kalamazoo urbanized area 
(and by virtue of a microwave interconnection simultaneously In the city of 
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Battle Creek) , since a showing in Kalamazoo /Battle Creek has the highest FOM 
for this period. If the schedule is abdicated after this showing, then the 
choice of Kalanazoo/Batitle Creek was indeed optimal. Suppose, however, that 
the schedule is discarded after two showings. The highest-payoffs-first order- 
ing criterion dictates that the first showing be in Kalamazoo/Battle Creek since 
that showing has the highest FOM in the first period, and that the second showing 
be in Flint since that showing has the highest FOM in the second period among all 
possible showings in places in which the training series has not already been 
shown. Yet it is apparent from the time paths for these places (see Figure A-I) 
that FOM for a showing in Kalamazoo/Battle Creek in the second period is higher 
than FOM for a showing in the first period, and that FOM for a showing in Flint 
in the first period is higher than FOM for a shorting in the second period. The 
figure of merit for showings in both places can be increased by exchanging the 
order of showings among places contrariwise to the dictates of the highest-payoffs' 
first ordering criterion. 

General Formulation of the Ordering Problem 

An ordering criterion is needed that encompasses the complete trajectories 
of the number recruitable and cost functions in each place of the bicycling 
schedule over its time horizon, and the uncertainty as to when the schedule will 
be abandoned. Such a criterion is embodied in the following elementary fonmila- 
tion of the ordering problem: 

Select that assignment of show periods to places which maximizes 
expected overall figure of merit (EOFOM) subject to the constraint 
that each show period is assigned to one and only one place not 
previously assigned some other show period. EOFOM is given by 



EOFOM 



{overall FOM for the schedule terminates after 
^Sj {bicycling schedule the n*^^ showing 



AlO 

BEST COPT ffifJUUIBli 

where 

p is the probability of terminating the schedule after the n'^ 
9 

showing ( 2: Pn - 1, 10 Vn) . 
n-1 

and 

FOM^^^ is the overall figure of merit for a bicycling schedule that 

is terminated after the n^^ showing. 
It is easy to show by mathematical Induction on the number of showings in 
the bicycling schedule that 70M^^^ is related to the figures of merit and numbers 
ot family units recruitalle in the constituent showings of the bicycling schedule 
by the relationship, 

FOM^"^ = CnFOM.)( ZNFR.)^/ I (NFRf HFOM,). 
i-1 i-1 i«l j«l 

j»»i 

The induction proof follows. Subscripts are used to denote variables correspond- 
ing to constituent showings* and parenthesized superscripts are used to denote 
variables corresponding to the overall schedule. 

For a schedule with two showings: 

FOM^^^ - NFR^^VtCFT^^) 

- (NFRi + NFR2) / ((TCFTj^xNFR^ + TCFT2XNFR2) / (NFR^ + NFR2)) 

- (NFRj^ + NFR2)2 / (TCFT^^xNFR^ + TCFT2XNFR2) 
» (NFR^ + NFR2)^ / (NFrJ/FOM^^ + NFR2/FOM2) 

- (F0Mj^xF0M2(NFR^ + NFR2)^) / (NFrJxF0M2 •>!• NFR^xFOM^) 

The proof is completed by demonstrating that the assumed truth of 

FOM^^^ - ( nFOM.)( INFR.)2/ i (nfrJ HFOM.) 
i=l i=l i»l ^1-1 

^H 

V .1^1 ^ k+1 . k+1 k+1 k+1 

FOM^ » ( nFOM.)( ZNFR )^/ Z (NFr2 n FOM.). 
^ i-1 i-1 ^ i-1 j-1 ^ 

jl^i 
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All 

For a schedule with k+1 showings: 

- (NFR^*^)+NFR^^^ ) / ((TCFT^^^xNFR(k)+TCFTj^^j^xNFR^^^) / (NFR^^^+NFR^^^) ) 

- (NFr(^*)+NFRj^^^) 2/ (TCFT xNFR^^^^+TCPTk+ixNFI^^j^) 

- (NFR^ *^^+NFRk+l) ^/ ( (NFr(^> ) 2/P0M^^UnFr2^^/F0Mj^^^) 

- (F0M^^^xFO^^J^^^) (lilFR(^)+NFRj^^j^)2/ (FOMj^^j^ (NFR^^^ ) 2+FOM^^^NFR^^) 

Invoking the expression for FOM^^^ and noting that NFR^^^ « Z NFRj. 

k k k , k ^"^ k 

TOM^^^^ « ( " F0MJ( Z NFR.)2fOM. ( Z NFR.+NFR. . , )2/ Z (NFR^ U POM.) 

1»1 i-1 ^ 1-1 ^ ^"^^ 1-1 i j-1 J 

ifi 

k k k k k 

FOM. Z NFR.)^+(( n F0MJ( Z NFR . ) ^NFR,\, ) / Z (NFR? H FOM.) 

1-1 ^ 1-1 ^ 1-1 ^ 1-1 ^j-1 J 



jT«l 



k+1 k k+1 

n FOM ( Z NFR )2( Z NFR,)2 
1-1 ^ 1-1 ^ 1-1 ^ 



POM. ( Z NFR.)2 I (NFr2 n FOM J + NFR,^ ( H FOM.)( Z NFRj' 
^■^^ 1-1 ^ 1-1 ij-1 i '^+1 1-1 ^ 1-1 ^ 

jT«l 

k+1 k+1 
n FOM.( Z NFR.)2 
1-1 1-1 

FOM. Z (NFrJ n FOM.) + NFrJ , ( H FOM.) 
^■^■^l-l ^j-1 J 1»1 ^ 

j!«l 



But 



k+1 k+1 k 2 ^ ^ 

Z (NFrJ n FOM ) » ( Z NFR H FOMjFOM. + NFr2 n FOM. 
i-1 ^j»l J 1-1 ^j-1 J ^"^^ ^+^1-1 ^ 
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Thus, 



k+1 



FOM 



(k+1). 



n FOM.( I NFR.) 
1«1 ^ 1"1 ^ 

k+1 k+1 
I (NFrJ n FOM J 
1-1 ^ j-1 J 

j?*l 



Q.E.D. 



Given any ordering of showings among places, {FOM^** :n-l,2 9}, can be 

computed with recourse to the mathematical relationships for scenario I on 

pp. A2-A4. With the subjective assignment of schedule-termination probabilities, 

{p^: n«l,2,. ..,9}, the expected overall figure of merit can be computed for any 

^ (n) 

ordering from EOFOM • Z FOM p . That ordering which maximizes EOFOM in the 
face of the subjectively assigned termination probabilities is the optimal order- 
ing of show periods among places. 

Outline of an Exchange Algorithm to Compute an Approximate Solution to the Optimal 
Ordering Problem 

The optimization problem can be exactly solved and the optimal order found by 
the inefficient algorithm (brute-force method) of trying all possible assignments 
of show periods to places and evaluating each FOM^^^; n»l)2f .fS for each assign- 
ment to see which assignment maximizes EOFOM. Since the first show period can be 
assigtied to any of nine places » the second to any of eight places » and so forth^ 
there are 9! « 362,880 assignments to try. 

A more efficient: algorithm for finding an approximate solution to the opti- 
mal ordering problem might start from the highest-payoffs-first schedule determined 
in scenario I, and exchange show peir^ods among places where exchanges promise 
higher EOFOM (as in the exchange of the first and second periods of the schedule 
between Kalamazoo 'Battle Creek and Flint, discussed on p. A9). Table functions 
for the NFR and FOM time paths could be stored and dva\m upon to guide the search 
for promising exchanges. 
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If primed variables are post-exchange variables and subscripts refer tc 
show periods, any exchange that satisfies the Inequalities: 

(Al) NFR NFR^; (read, poflt-exchange value In the later show period 
greater than or equal to pre-exchange value In the earlier show period) 
and NFrJ^ iNFRj; KJ; l,j - 1,2 9 

and (A2) FOMj >. FOM^ and POM^ >. FOM^; Kj; l,j « 1,2 9 

would be a promising exchange that does In fact result In an Increase in EOFOM. 
(Al) and (A2) are satisfied If the exchange requires forward movement along the 
NFR and FOM time paths for one of the places and reverse movement along the time 
paths for the other place to show periods with respectively more recrultables 
and higher figures of merit than the original show periods. Exchanges that ex- 
clusively satisfy (Al) or (A2) would also be promising exchanges, although further 
computation would be required to definitively ascertain If EOFOM Increases, eiuce 
In these exchanges NFR and FOM do not move In the same direction In each place. 
NFR(T) and FOM(T) - NFR(T)/TCFT(T) time paths can move In opposite vertical 
directions since TCFT(T) can change Independently of NFR(T).^ Note that (Al) Is 

■^Unless all four equalities obtained In which case there would be no chanee In 
EOFOM. 

^Average terminal cost per family can change Independently of the number of families 
recrultable. (See the relationship for average terminal cost per family, p. f3 , 
verbally elaborated in note six to table I.) Also note that small changes in re- 
crultables that require the addition or deletion of a viewing room may result in 
relatively large changes in TCFT. (See the relationship for average staff cost per 
family, p. A 3 , verbally elaborated In note seven to Table I. 

An exchange, for example, in which NFR iacreases in both places, while FOM de- 
creases in both places, is possible and could occur as follows. Movement in one 
place one period forward on an increasing NFR time path requiring the addition of 
a viewing room would cause a large increase in TCFT at low levels of NFR, since the 
cost of staffing that viewing room would be spread over a relatively small number of 
family tinits; thtjs, the corresponding FOM time path would decrease (see figure A-1, 
e.g., quarters 8 and 9 of the FOM time path for Ann Arbor, which has an increasing 
NFR time path) . Movement in the other place several periods backward on an increas- 
ing (in backward time) NFR time path could be accompanied by decreasing FOM if cable 
system penetration had increased very rapidly over the forward time period corres- 
ponding to this backward movement. 
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the dominant inequality since EOFOM has a square-law dependence on each sum of 
n 

the set { I NFR.:n « 1^2^. ..^9). 
1-1 

The exchange algorithm for an approximate solution would terminate when the 
sequence of expected overall figures of merit, defined on the domain of 362,PQ0 
assignments of show periods to places, remained below its attained maximum for a 
prespecified number of additional exchanges or all promising exchanges had been 
tried. ^ 

Gains for Three Promising Exchanges and the Resultant Reordering for the Case of 
Nine Certain Showings 

As an illustration of the potential gains from reordering the highest-payoffs- 
first sequence, three promising exchanges are subsequently presented for the case 
in which the subjective assignment of schedule-termination probabilities corres- 
ponds to certain completion of the nine showings In the schedule of scenario I 
(i.e., Pn*^> n»l,2, . j,8; Pg»l)* The FOM time paths of figure A-I are used as a 
guide to identify promising exchanges. 

The first exchange is the exchange of the first and second show periods be- 
tween Kalamazoo/Battle Creek and Flint (i.e., show first in Flint, second in 
Kalamazoo/Battle Creek) . Post- and pre-exchange numbers recruitable and figures 
of merit are: 

NFR^ » 387, NFR]^ « 381, NFR^ « 249, NFR^ - 248 

FOM^ » 13.27, FOM]^ » 12.92, FOm| » 8.72, FOM2 - 8.65 

(Primes represent post-exchange values, subscripts designate periods 

of show, values are computed from the mathematical relationships for 

scenario I on p. A2-A4). 

^The problem of how close the approximation would be to the optimal solution has 
not been addressed. All that is knoxm is that the approximate solution will be 
better, probably much better, than the initial ordering. Note that the approximate 
solution arrived at by the proposed algorithm is a function of the initial ordering 
and what exchange of all promising exchanges is selected at each step, since each 
selection reduces the set of future exchanges that will satisfy at least one of 
the decision inequalities (Al) and (A2) . This interdependence among decision stages 
suggests the complexity of the problem of formulating an efficient algorithm to 
compute the exact optimal ordering. 
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After the first exchange, the values of NFR and FOM for the constituent showings 
of the resultant schedule are: 



Show 
Period 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


NFR 


249 


387 


217 


119 


132 


152 


99 


42 


32 


FOM 


8.72 


13.27 


7.35 


4.08 


4.12 


2.98 


1.99 


0.68 


0.58 



EOFOM « FOM » 41.22 after the first exchange (computed from the FOM 
relationship on p.AlOjc.f., POM^^^ » 40.86 for the highest-payoffs-first schedule). 

The second exchange is the exchange of the third and ninth show periods be- 
tween Saginaw and I^skegon (i.e., show third in Muskegon and ninth in Saginaw). 
Post- and pre-exchange numbers recruitable and figures of merit are: 
NFR^ - 247, NFR3 = 217, NFR^ - 47, NFR^ - 32 

FOM^ - 9.63, FOM3 - 7.35, FOM^ - 1.11, FOM^ - 0.58 

After the second exchange, the values of NFR and FOM for the constituent showings 
of the resultant schedule are: 
Show 



Period 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1 

8 


9 


NFR 


249 


387 


47 


119 


132 


152 


99 


42 


247 


FOM 


8.72 


13.27 


1.11 


4.08 


4.12 


2.98 


1.99 


0.68 


9.63 



FOM^^-' - 43.72 after the second exchange. 

The third exchange is the exchange of the fourth and seventh show periods 
between Jackson and Ann Arbor (I.e., show fourth in Ann Arbor and seventh in 
Jackson). Post- and pre-exchange numbers recruitable and figures of merit are: 
NFR^ - 132, NFR^ - 119, NFR^ - 98, NFR^ - 99 

* FOM^ - 4.42, FOM^ - 4.08, FOM^ - 2.15, FOM^ - 1.99 

After the third exchange, the values of NFR and FOM for the constituent showings 
of the resultant schedule are: 

erIc 
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Show 
Period 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


' 6 


7 


8 


9 


NFR 


249 


387 


A7 


98 


132 


152 


132 


42 


247 


FOM 


8.72 


13.27 


1.11 


2.15 


4.12 


2.98 


4.42 


0.68 


9.63 



FOM 



(9) 



44.42 after the third exchange. 



After three exchanges then the reordered schedule may be written as: 



Place 

Flint 

urbanized 

area 

Kalamazoo 
urbanized area/ 
Battle Creek 
city 

}ftiskegon city 

Ann Arbor city 

Bay City 
urbanized area/ 
Midland city 

Grand Rapids 
clty/Vtyoming 
city 

Jackson 

urbanized area 
Lansing city 

Saginaw 
urbanized area 

OVERALL 



Period 
4/75-7/75 

7/75-10/75 

10/75-1/76 
1/76-4/76 

4/76-7/76 

7/76-10/76 

10/76-1/77 
1/77-4/77 

4/77-7/77 



NFR 
249 

387 

47 
98 

132 

152 

132 
42 

247 
1,486 



TCFT° 
$28.56 

$29.16 

$42.34 
$45.58 

$32.04 

$51.01 

$29.86 
$61.76 

$25.65 
$33.45 



FOM 
8.72 

13.27 

1.11 
2.15 

4.12 

2.98 

4.42 
0.68 

9.63 
44.42 
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Cosiparlson with the hlghest-payoffs-flrst schedule of scenario I reveals that 
total cost per family unit trained has been reduced from $34.80 to $33.45 over 
the complete bicycling schedule of nine showings^ and tLat the number of family 
units trained over the schedule has been augmented from 1»422 to 1»486. Thus» 

OTCFTi « NFR. /FOM.; 1 - 1,2,..., 9. TCFT^^^ « ? (TCFT-xNFR.) / ? NFR 

1«1 1=1 ^ 
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after only three exchanges of show periods among places, the reordered schediae 
allows a cost reduction of $1,920 ($1.35x1,422) in the cost of training the same 
number of family units as trained in the highest-payoffs- first schedule, and 
allows the training of 64 additional family units with the same numbfer of showings 
of the training series over the same two and one-half year time horizon. 

Several more exchanges are indicated by the FOM time paths of figure A-I. 
Gains from additional exchanges will diminish. 
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FZGIORS OF MISXT AS A FUNCTION OF TBS QUARTS OF SHOW FOR THE 
ifiEAS IN TBS BICYOLINa SCBBDUU OF ALTBRNATIVE SCXKABIO I. 

1- KALAMAZOO/ 

, ! BATTLB CREEK 



r 

I 

« ! ! 



r 



« # «f J 



C * • •«> SAGINAW URBANIZED AREA 
. . ^^j I 2- n.INT URBANIZED AREA 



.4- JACKSON URBANIZED AREA 



« # • 



£777^ 6- GRAND RAPIDS/ WYOMING 



♦•'-•"J- BAt cm/ MIDLAND 

I 

I 

. \ 



~—7^ ANN ARBOR 

^^b^ LANSING 
• • • 9- MUSREOON 



49678 9 10 U12 
QUARTIS OF SHOW MEASURED FROM THE mtROfCE DATE, 4/74 



TIME 



4/75 7/75 10/75 1/76 4/76 7/76 10/76 1/77 4/77 
DATE AT BEGINNING OF TBE QUARTER OF SHOW 
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EQUIPMENT AND OPERATING COSTS FOR THE 
NOMINAL COST-SHARED GOVERNMENTAL STUDIOS 
OF SCENARIOS VI AND VII 
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Equipment Inventory of the Nominal Monochrome Studio 

Capital costs of equipment for the nominal monochrome studio of scenarios 
VI and VII are listed below. The equipment configuration Implicit In this list 
Is merely a point of departure designed around the video production needs encoun- 
tered in production of the foster parent training series. Considerable needs- 
assessment, planning, and design would be required prior to proposal of a con- 
figuration to best meet video production needs of several public agencies, 
municipal departments, and local governments. Prices for this Inventory are 
those of Sony, Ampex, Dynalr Electronics, Laird Telemedia, and Century Strand 
corporations in late 1973/early 1974. 

Televising, video recording and reproducing: 



2 monochrome studio cameras with control units 

@ $1,325 /camera $ 2,650 

2 tripod and dolly ensembles 

@$345/en8emble $ 690 

2 zoom lenses 

@$1,A00 and $550, respectively $ 1,950 

2 wide- angle lenses 

@$81/len8 $ 162 

2 portable video cameras aiid h" helical scan portable VTRs 

@$1, 897 /camera and VTR $ 3,794 

2 1-lnch video tape record/reproduce helical scan units 
with assemble and Insert editing capabilities 

@$6,500/unlt $13,000 



1 3/4-inch videocassette record/reproduce unit (color capable) 
$1,525 

Switching; Special Effects; Monitoring; Audio Mixing, Recording, 
Reproducing, and Intercom: 

1 production console comprising a video switcher, special 
effects generator (fading, lap dissolving, superimposing 
and wiping), video and audio monitors, junction unit, and 



audio mixer *...•$ 3,186 

3 microphones 

@$133/mlcrophone $ 400 

1 audio reel-to-reel record /reproduce unit $ 650 

2 intercom headsets 

@$75/headset $ 150 
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Integrating Film and Slides (Film and Slide Chain) : 

1 super Smm-flliQ projector $ 1»600 

1 16nm-£llm projector $ 2»275 

1 35inm-sllde projector $ 325 

1 optical multiplexer Including optical transfer assembly^ 

bench pedestal» and local control $ 1»325 

3 projector equipment stands and shelves $ 600 

adapters » remote control units » rack for control equipment , 

lamp control panel $ 560 

Character Generation: 

1 character generator Including keyboard and data cassette- 
recorder interfaced to the character generator $ 4^270 

Control : 

1 sync generator * $ 900 

1 pulse distribution amplifier $ 210 

1 waveform monitor $ 1»500 

Modulation: 

1 audio /video modulator (standard VHF» sub-» mld-» or 

super-band) • • • • • 1»250 

Lighting: 

1 studio lighting package $ 800 

Other: 

equipment racks » cables » test sets» etc $ 1»000 

Installation^ test» and training $ 4»500 

TOTAL (NOMINAL MONOCHROME EQUIPMENT) $49,272 



Annual Operating Costs of the Nominal Monochrome Studio 

Annual operating costs of the nominal monochrome studio of scenarios VI and 
VII for Its first few years of operation, while equipment maintenance and replace 
ment Is minimal, are $58,325* Operating costs Include cost of a permanent studio 
staff of one producer/director, one technical director, one studio engineer 
(sophisticated and experienced technician) , one technician/operator, two studio 
crew members, and one media specialist (to assist public agencies In the prepara- 
tion of programming material)* Staff costs are for an operating level of thirty 
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hours per week. Other opsrating costs included are costs of studio rental; equip- 
ment maintenance and replacement; electric power; telephone; program production 
8et8» props, and supplies; fire, and liability insurance. 
Equipment Inventory of the Nominal Color Studio 

The Cable Television Information Center of The Urban Institute, Washington, 
D.C. has previously published an elaborate equipment inventory for a color studio 
that is based on prices of equipment mainly supplied by International Video Cor- 
poration (IVC) of Sunnyville, California. Aside from the monochrome-color differ- 
ence, this equipment is more expensive and affords higher quality pioductione than 
the equipment listed above in the inventory of the nominal monochrome studio. The 
equipment listing appears in Local Government Uses of Cable Television published 
in 1974 by the Cable Television Information Center. It is adopted herein as 
appropriate for the color studio of scenarios VI and VII and is relisted below 
unchanged except for aggregation of installation, test, documentation, and train- 
ing charges. 

2 IVC-150B $32,100 

2 camera support package $ 1»980 

1 IVC-92B $ 8,825 

3 internal encoders $ 1>800 

2 proj. pedestals $ 700 

1 M-203 multiplexer $ 1.895 

1 IVC-A003 light control $ 1,400 

3 lens iris assy $ 105 

3 heat filters $ 45 

3 projection dlff users $ 45 

1 film chain test set $ 80 

1 camera test chart set $ 50 

5 W.E. headsets • $ 335 

1 alignment tape $ 190 

2 IVC-870-C VTRs $16,000 

1 IVC-150 spare tubes $ 3,120 

1 IVC-800 spare heads $ 660 
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1 IVC-A009 remote controls $ 

1 video production switcher.... $ 3,840 

5 'squlpment consoles ^ 1,500 

1 audio mixer ^ 

1 speaker system ^ 

1 audio distribution amplifier $ 

2 16ram. projectors ^ 3,920 

3 diial 9" monochrome monitors $ 2,655 

1 12" color monitor /receiver $ 575 

1 waveform monitor ^ 1,575 

1 sync generator system $ 1,800 

1 video distribution amplifier $ ^75 

1 pulse distribution system $ 1,850 

1 35mm. slide projector $ 1,195 

4 iuicrophones ^ 

1 audio cartridge record /playback unit $ 700 

1 microphone stand ^ 

1 portable lighting kit $ 

installation, test, documentation, and training $ 5,860 

TOTAL (NOMINAL COLOR EQUIPMENT) $97,800 

Annual Operating Costs of the Nominal Color Studio 

Annual operating costs of the nominal color studio of scenarios VI and VII 
for its first few years of operation, while equipment maintenance and replacement 
Is minimal, are $63,280. Operating costs include the cost of the same permanent 
studio staff as for the nominal monochrome studio at the same operating level of 
30 hours per week. Other operating costs for equipment maintenance and replace- 
ment, electric power, and production sets and supplies are augmented over those 
for the nominal monochrome studio; operating costs for studio rental, telephone, 
and insurance are the same for both nominal studios. 
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COMPLETION OF A LOCAL CABLE NETWORK FROM 
AN INTEGRATED TECHNICAL DESIGN FOR URBANIZED 
LANSING AND POPULOUS OUTLYING TRI-COUNTY LOCALITIES 
FOR THE NETWORK DISTRIBUTION OF SCENARIO VII 



Completion of a Local Cable Network from an Integrated Technical Design 
This appendix contains a map and capital costs for the completion of a 
local cable network in the Lansing extended urbanized area of the State of 
Michigan* Completion of a local cable network is appropriate since the net- 
work design must evolve from two fixed points currently upon the cable land- 
scape: the cable system already constructed in the city of East Lansing and 
a franchise award already made in the neighboring city of Lansing* Given these 
two constraints, completion of the local cable network is based on a technically 
integrated design that calls for minimal facility and equipment redundancy and 
maximal facility and equipment cost sharing* Tower, antennas, headend equip- 
ment, communications control and processing computer hardware and software, 
studio equipment, and test equipment are assumed shared, in varying measures, 
among systems of the network. Thus communication capabilities are afforded to 
users at a lower cost. 

Concurrent ReallLation of Efficiency ^ Economy, Equity > and Innovation Goals 
Advantages of efficiency and economy consequent to the implementation of a 
technically integrated design are unlikely to be realized in the absence of some 
supervening authority to coordinate cable developments in the extended urbanized 
area. Cost-sharing among different cable operators must be coordinated, and 
franchising authorities must be coordinated as cable systems of the integrated 
design span political jurisdictions. 

Equity and innovation goals as well as economy and efficiency goals can be 
served by the presence of a coordinating authority. Cost-sharing insured by 
legal contract reduces capitalization entry barriers for smaller local companies 
who may be more responsive to communication needs of channel programmers and 
subscribers alike. Varying ownership and operating forms uan be encouraged across 
systems of the network. Systems that are publicly owned and operated will likely 

o 
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rededicate revenues to the advantage of different publics than those who benefit 
from revenue rededications of private companies. Systems that are privately ovmed 
and operated by larger companies with larger margins can afford the higher risks 
that accompany organizational, managerial, technological, or social innovation. 
In short, the supervening authority, acting as a centralized decision maker, 
can, through its coordinative role, concurrently attempt to reap the benefits of 
efficiency and economy deriving from implementation of an integrated design, and 
the benefits of equity and innovation derivin.?. from a variegated pattern of owner- 
ship and operation across systems of the network. 

Network Design in Relation to a Planning Process 

The particular design put forth here does not emerge from a planning process. 
It is not a design based on anticipated communication traffic in view of projected 
uses by prospective private and public users in the area covered by the network; 
rather, it is only a slight alteration of what is likely to happen under commer- 
cial cable television incentives, and must be understood as all that is possible 
in the absence of an agency to assist public entities in their expression of 
demand for developing communication services at an early enough time to affect 
the plans of corporate service providers. 

Ideally, a two-step process of service-utility assessments and projected 
uses by public entities, followed by network design and pricing structure deter- 
mination by cable companies, would be iterated until projected uses stabilized 
In the face of specified use prices. The particular network design of this 
appendix and the associated determination of lease rates in scenario VII would 
be helpful in an early stage of this iterative planning process. Lease rates 
based on this network design were determined in scenario VII for the category 
of use in which program origiurtions from a location remote from a headend are 
distributed network-wide by a member of the class of users consisting yf all 
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collective entities whose missions had been sanctioned through the political 
process (viz.i public agencies » municipal' departments » local governments » and 
schools) • 

Communication Capacities Afforded 

Communication capacities afforded by this design^ at the capital costs 
siibsequently presented, are seventy-eight 6-MHz channels in each of the two 
central districts,^ thirty-nine 6-MHz channels in each of the other seven peri- 
pheral districts and outlying localities , and thirty-one 6-MHz channels on the 
interconnection system, with the exception of the seven 6-MHz data-return 
channels, one from each of the seven peripheral districts and outlying local- 
ities to the communication control center in the city of Lansing. 

Operation of the network is elaborated in the notes to the listing of 
capital costs which follow the overlayed map of the area served* 

-"•See figure C-I (overlayed map on following page). There are two central districts^ 
and five outlying localities in the network. One central district contains the 
distribution plant in Lansing city and its extensions into contiguous areas of 
Delhi, Delta, and DeWitt townships; the other central district contains the dis- 
tribution plant in G-^and Ledge city and part of Delta tovmship; the other contains 
the distribution plant in iDeWitt city and part of DeWitt township. Outlying 
localities included are the cities of Charlotte and Potterville, St. Johns, Mason, 
Eaton Rapids, and Williamston. 

Capital costs associated with these data return channels of the interconnection 
system were not included in the determination of cost-related lease rates for one- 
way distribution in scenario VII. 
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ANNOTATED CAPITAL COSTS FOR COMPLETION OF A LOCAL CABLE NETWORK FROM 
AN INTEGRATED DESIGN IN THE LANSING EXTENDED URBANIZED AREA 



Microwave Subsystem of the Interconnection System 

Central Transmitter Site at the East Lansing Headend^ 
Array of 31 one--vatt single-channel transmitters, 

transmitter monitor, and transmitter redundancy^ $2A6,700 

Two 400* dual polarized circular waveguide runs @$4,68A/run 9,368 

Automatic dehydrator, accessories 600 

Antennas, vertical mounts , radomes^ • • • • • 20,080 

$276,748 

Receiver Site at the Lansing Headend^ 

50* roof-top tower. Installed • $ 13,000 

8, 4 '-diameter plane polarized dishes with mounts 

and radomea • • • 6 , 840 

40- channel tower-mounted broadband receiver; 

receiver monitor and test box • • • • ••••••• 7 , 740 

1 receiver- cable interface unit •••1,350 

$ 28,930 

Receiver/Transmitter Sites at Other Localities^ 
At each of 4 other sltes^: 

50* roof-top tower. Installed $ 13,000 

1, 10* -diameter dual polarized transmitting/receiving 

dish, mount and radome •••••••••• 2 ,940 

50* elliptical waveguide run with pressurlzatlon •••1,212 

40-channel tower^mounted broadband receiver, receiver monitor 

and test box, and receiver- cable Interface unit ••«• 9,270 

Single- channel data transmitter and heterodyne processor^ 9,000 
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$ 35,422 
$141,0^8 
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At each of 3 other sites: 

Installed 150' guyed or self-supporting tower, 
land and equipment shack $ 24,500 - 30,500 

1, 10 '-diameter dual-polarized transmitting/ 
receiving dish, mount and radome •••••••••••• .2,940 

150' elliptical waveguide run with pressurization. 2,206 

40-channel tower-mounted broadband receiver, receiver 
monitor and test box, and receiver- cable interface 
unit 9,270 

Single- channel data transmitter and heterodyne 
processor^ ••••••••• 9,000 
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$ 47,916 - 53,916 

$143,748 - 161, 



Entire Microwave Subsystem 

Path surveys $ 9,000 

Radio equipment and waveguide installation, 

antenna installation and alignment 50,000 

Proof of performance 7,500 



$ 66,500 



MICROWAVE SUBSYSTEM TOTAL COST $657,614 - 675,614 

($666,614 nominal) 

Cable Subsystem of the Interconnection System 

1" aerially Installed supertrunk, 2 trunk 

amplifiers per mile^ (?$9,000/mile for 7 miles. .. .$56^000 

WTERCONNECTION SYSTEM TOTAL COST $713,614 - 731,614 

($722,614 nominal) 
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Dlatrlbutlon Plant In the Lansing Clty/Pelhl Township /Delta Townshlp/DeWltt 
Township Central District 

Lansing city distribution plant (DTDF, 350 strand miles, feeder to trunk 
ratlo-»3:l, 15% underground) r^O 

Aerial dual 3/4" unjacketed trunk with electronics,^^ Installed 

@$13,000/Tnllel2 for 76 mlles^^ $ 988,000 

Aerial dual 1" unjacketed supertrunk with electronics, installed 
@$13, 500 /mile for 5 miles $ 67,500 

Aerial dual 1/2" unjacketed feeder with electronics, installed 

@$ 7, 500 /mile for 245 miles $1,337,500 

Burled conduit in asphalt /concrete with 3/4" dual trunk, 
jacketed with flooding compound, including electronics 

@$29,000/mlle for 15 miles $ 435,000 

Burled conduit in asphalt /concrete with 1/2" dual feeder, 
jacketed with flooding compound, including electronics 

(a$23, 500 /mile for 43 miles $1,010,500 

Dropline associated costs (converter, A/B switch, subscriber 
transformer, ground rod, connector block, dropline cable, 
directional tap, and installation labor) 

@$77/household for 24,000 households'^ $1,848,000 

Lansing city distribution plant $6,186,500 

Extensions of Lansing city plant into the contiguous areas of Delhi, Delta, 
and DeWltt townships (DTDF, 12 miles of extended trunks, feeder to trunk 
ratlo«3:l, all aerial) 

Aerial dual trunk with electronics. Installed 

@$13,000/mile for 12 miles $ 156,000 

Aerial dual feeder with electronics, Installed 

@$ 7,500/mlle for 36 miles $ 270,000 

Dropline associated cost 

@$77/household for 4,952 households $ 381,304 

Extensions of Lansing city distribution plant $ 807,304 
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Additional Distribution Plants In the East Lansing, Meridian Townslilp/Okemos . 
Delhi Totmship/Holt Central District- '-^ 

Meridian townshlp/Okemos:^^ 

Trunk and feeder costs 

$9,22A/strand mile fot* 110 strand miles ,$1,014,640 



• • • • • 



Supertrunk costs^® ^-^ 

0$13,5OO/inile for 4 miles $ 54,000 

Dropline- as so elated costs^^ 

(a$77/ho\isehold for 4,536 households $ 349,272 



$1,417,912 

Delhi township/Holt: 20 
Trunk and feeder costs 

@ $9,224/strand mile for 66 str^^nd miles $ 608,784 

Supertrunk costs^^ 

(a$13,500/mile for 4.5 miles $ 60,750 

Dropllne-assoclated costs 

(a$77/household for 2,811 households $ 216,392 



$ 885,926 



Distribution Plants in Peripheral Districts and Outlying Localities' ^ 
Grand Ledge city /Delta township 
Trunk and feeder costs 

@ $6,0l8/strand mile for 83 strand miles $ 499,494 

Supertrunk costs'^ 

@ $9,000/mlle for 2.5 miles $ 22,500 

Dropllne-assoclated costs 

@$60/household for 2202 households $ 132,120 
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$ 654,114 

Charlotte clty/Potterville city: 
Trunk and feeder costs'^ 

@ $6,018/strand mile for 60 miles $ 361,080 

Supertrunk costs'^ 

@ $9,000/mile for 5.5 miles $ 49,500 

Dropllne-assoclated costs 

@$60/household for 1,586 households $ 95,160 

$ 505,740 
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DeWitt city/DeWitt township t^^ 
Trunk and feeder costs 

@$6,018/strand mi.le for 57 strand miles $343,026 

Dropline-associated costs 

@$ 60 /household for 1,500 households $ 90,000 

$433,026 

St. Johns city: 

Trunk and feeder costs 

@$6,018/strand mile for 42 strand miles $252,756 

Dropline-associated costs 

@$60/household for 1,112 households $ 66,720 

$319,476 

Mason city: 

Trunk and feeder costs 

@$6,018/strand mile for 34 strand miles $204,612 

Dropline-associated costs 

@$60/household for 911 households $ 54,660 

$259,272 

Eaton Rapids city: 
Trunk and feeder costs 

@$6,018/strand mile for 28 strand miles $168,504 

Dropline-associated costs 

@$60/househol''. for 749 households $ 44,940 

$213,444 

Williamston city: 

Trunk and feeder costs :28 

@$4,500/strand mile for 16 strand miles $ 72,000 

Dropline-associated costs 

@$60/household for 433 households $ 25,980 



$ 97,980 
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Lansing Headend 

10 heterodyne processors'^ 

(?$l,500/processor $ 15,000 

Character- and program-schedule-generation equlpment^'^ $ 5,000 

Control and processing stored-program computer, input/output 

processor, data modulator and demodulators, peripherals^^ $150,000 

Basic computer software^' $200,000 

Additions to the East Lansing Headend (other than transpo rtation system 
additions ) 33 ' 

12 channel processors'^ 

@$l,500/processor $ 18,000 

Studios35 

Equipment for a major all-color studio in Lansing city $200,000 

Equipment for 3 color mini-studios in Lansing city $ 90,000 

Equipment for a color studio in Meridian township and a 

color mini-studio in Williamston city 1....$ 60,000 

Equipment for small color studios in Grand Ledge city/Delta 

township and DeWitt township $ 40,000 

Equipment for small color studios in Charlotte city/Potterville 

city, Eaton Rapids city, and Mason city $ 40,000 

Equipment for a color mini-atudio in St. Johns city $ 30,000 

Total equipment costs for studios $490,000 

Test Equipment. Spare Parts, and Contingencies 

Test equipment for all distribution plants, headend additions, 

the transportation subsystem, and all studios'^ $ 65,157 

Spare parts and contingencies for all distribution plants, 

headend additions, the transportation subsystem, and all 

studios'? $297,005 
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NOTES TO CAPITAL COSTS FOR COMPLETION OF A LOCAL CABLE NETWORK 
FROM AN INTEGRATED DESIGN IN THE LANSING EXTENDED URBANIZED AREA 

^All off-air signals, at least two different groups of locally originated, 
signals, FM signals, and data signals are transmitted from this central site. 

2Modulated signals require only 6-MHz of bandwidth since the modulation 
scheme Is SSB-SC-AM. One-watt single- channel transmitters are used because 
fade margin Is inadequate and reliability very low when the ^00 mlliwatt output 
of a multichannel transmitter employing the same modulation scheme is divided 
among the eight outgoing paths of the local network, three of which terminate at 
receiving sites almos** twenty miles away. 

-^Eight 10*-diameter plane polarized antennas with vertical mounts and heated 
fiberglass radomes. 10*-diameter transmitting dishes provide the narrow beam- 
width required to avoid interference at adjacent receiver sites where beams 
carrying different but overlapping signal groups are received. (Some locations 
may receive off-air and Lansing-originated signals; some may receive off-air and 
East Lansing-criglnated signals, and others may receive off-air signals, some 
Lansing-originated signals, and some East Lansing-originated signals.) Because 
adjacent receiver sites are separated at least 15 degrees in azimuth, and because 
reception at adjacent sites is on orthogonal polarizations, isolation at the re- 
ceiving antennas is at least 55 db. 

^Elght microwave beams are received at the Lansing headend. The beam from 
East Lansing carries all of the off-air channels, some designated and some leased- 
access channels originating in East Lansing, and a return data channel from East 
Lansing. The off-air, designated, and leased-access channels are distributed 
via the Lansing/ three- township plant. The return data is processed, stored, or 
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retransmitted under control of the central computer for the network, housed at 
the Lansing headend. Each of the other seven beams received at the Lansing 
headend carries a retuni data channel from one of the other peripheral 
or outlying localities of the local network. 

^Other peripheral districts and outlying localities receive all off-air 
channels, some designated and/or some leased-access channels from Lansing and/or 
East Lansing by way of microwave beams from the East Lansing tower. Signals 
originating in Lansing are inserted into these beams via the one-way supertrunk 
run from the Lansing headend to the East Lansing headend. Each of these other 
peripheral districts or outlying localities transmits back one data channel 
(6-MH2 available) to the Lansing central computer center. 

In each of these four sites, it is assutoed that suitable roof-top space 
can be found for a 50' self-supporting tower by which microwave signals can be 
acquired. In several instances an existing weter tower may suffice rendering 
this cost unnecessary. At each of the other three remote locations, a 150' 
guyed or self-supporting tower is assumed to be needed. 

^Downstream video, IM, and data signals are received on channels 2 through 
0 translated to the CARS band. Return data signals are transmitted on channels 
P through W translated to the CARS band. The heterodyne processor at a receive/ 
transmit location remote from Lansing and East Lansing upconverts the return 
data channel to the superband. Return data signals are assigned to the super 
band so that currently available standard single-channel transmitters and broad- 
band receivers, which are not designed for low band signals, can be used. These 
heterodyne processors would be housed in the localities' origination studio which 
is assumed to be located In the building on which the roof-top tower is construc- 
ted. 
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The lower bound corresponds to a 150^ guyed tower erected on 1«5 acres of 
farmland^ purchased at $1^000 per acre* The upper bound corresponds to a 150* 
self-supporting tower erected on 1/20 acre of urban land, purchased at $20t000 
to $60,000 per acre* 

0 

^All signals originated In Lansing are transported to other locations of 
the network via the supertrunk, and subsequent insertion, as required. Into 
microwave beams* 

^^These are best approximations available at the time of writing for the 
plant to be built In Lansing city beginning In the second quarter of 1975* The 
intent Is not to undlstortedly mirror the planned Lansing plant, but rather to 
specify a plant and costs that will cover variations In distribution cost likely 
to be encountered in urban areas of population and size comparable to Lansing* 

^^Three trunk amplifiers (2 with AGC or ASC) and 2 bridger amplifiers per 
mile of trunk, 2 trunk amplifiers per mile of supertrunk, 3 line extenders per 
mile of feeder* 

^^Per cable^mile (and strand-*mlle) costs are ^upper boundish* mainly be-* 
cauae most cable plants will have fewer or less elaborate amplifiers per mile 
than those spedified in note 11, and because trunk nnd bridger amplifiers in the 
same housing will frequently replace the separate trunk and bridger amplifiers 
specified in note 11 at a net reduction in cost* Cable, electronics, and instal- 
lation costs are from COST ANALYSIS OF CATV COMPONENTS , Gary Weinberg, June 1972 
(NTIS// PB 211 012)* The cost of coaxial cable and the cost of installation have 
been inflated 10%* 

^^The approximations of a feeder-to-trunk ratio of 3:1 and 350 strand miles, 
and the assumption that 1/3 of total trunk miles are paralleled by feeder imply: 
288 miles of feeder plant and 96 miles of trunk plant, 81 of which are aerial, 
with 76 dual trunk and 5 assumed dual supertrunk* 
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^^Our confirmation of the company projection of 50% ultimate penetration. 

^^Twelve miles of extended cable trunks is a * guesstimate. * The densely 
populated areas contiguous to Lansing city in this central district of the net- 
work (with the exception of the populous area next to Holt which is served by 
extensions of the East Lansing Plant) have about 1A,000 people in an area about 
15% of the city area. 

^^These distribution costs are approximated by multiplying an approximate 
strand mileage by the equivalent cost of a strand mile. The approximate strand 
mileage is based on an average linear density of 90 hoir^s per mile. The equi- 
valent cost of a strand mile is that cost which when multiplied by the number of 
strand miles results in the cost of an all-aerial dual trunk dual feeder plant 
whose feeder to trunk ratio is 3.5:1. The per mile costs of aerial dual trunk 
and of aerial dual feeder used in this computation of the equivalent cost of a 
strand mile are respectively, $13,000/mile and $7,500/mile. 

area wired Is Okemos and that part of Merldlati township in the Lansing 
urbanized area. Strand mile estimates are high inasmuch as actual household 
densities exceed 90 homes per mile* 

^^A dual supertrunk run extends from the headend of the East Lansing system 
to the populous area of Meridian toxmship. 

^^For ench district and outlying locality of the network> the number of 
households used to determine the dropline-associated costs represents 50% pene- 
tration of households in the area. 

^^The area wired is Holt and the part of Delhi township in the Lansing 
urbanized area. Strand mile estimates are high inasmuch as actual household 
densities exceed 90 homes per mile* 

^^A dual supertrunk run extends from the headend of the East Lansing system 
to Holt and the adjacent populous area of Delhi township* 
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^^he equivalent cost of a strand mile used to determine the distribution 
costs for the peripheral districts and outlying localities of the network is 
that cost which when multiplied by the nuniber of strand miles results in the cost 
of an all-aerial single trunk single feeder plant whose feeder-to-trunk ratio is 
3.5:1 and whose trunk mileage is paralleled by feeder for i/5 of its length. The 
per mile costs of installed trunk with electronics and installed feeder wit'- 
electronics used in this computation of equivalent cost per strand mile, are, 
respectively, $8,667 and $5,000 (2/3 of the corresponding dual trunk and dual 
feeder costs). 

The number of stvand miles used in this determination of distribution costs 
is based on an average linear density of 65 homes per mile. Strand mile esti- 
mates are high inasmuch as actual household densities exceed 65 homes per mile. 

23 

^-"The area wired is Grand Ledge city and the populous part of Delta town- 
ship outside the Lansing urbanized area. 

24a 2.5 mile supertrunk run connects the population pockets in Grand Ledge 
city and Delta township. 

25it appears feasible, without detailed design calculations, to use 0.5"- 
dlaneter trunk and 0.412"-diameter feeder in the smaller Fotterville distribu- 
tion area. This would reduce the combined trunk and feeder cost shown. 

"^"A 5.5 mile supertrunk run connects Charlotte and Fotterville cities. 
27 

^'The area wired is DeWitt city and the populous part of contiguous DeWitt 
township outside the Lansing urbanized area. 

28The Williamston city distribution plant can be circumscribed by a radius 
of 1.5 miles, permitting the use of 0.5"-diameter trunk and O.A12"-diameter 
feeder in lieu of 0.75 "-diameter trunk and 0.5"-diameter feeder. The equivalent 
per strand-mile cost of a turnkey plant with these reduced-size cables is $4,500. 
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^^These processors upconvert signals originating in Lansing before they 
are reinserted on downstream channels of Lansing trunks « The 10 Lansing- 
originated signals may, for example, be 2 public access signals, 3 educational 
signals, 1 local government signal, and 4 leased-access signals, 2 of which are 
originated commercially and 2 of which are originated by agencies of state 
government. These Lansing-oriented signals are also inserted directly on the 
supertrunk for conveyance to the E* Lansing headend and subsequent selective 
insertion into microwave beams for transmission to other districts and outlying 
localities of the network. (The upconverters for Lansing-originated signals are 
necessary. Lansing-originated signals cannot be distributed doxmstream via re- 
ception of the beam from E. Lansing because the amplifier cascade on this route 
is too long — from the most distant origination point in Lans^ag, over the super- 
trunk, back by the beam, downstream to the most distant receiver locations.) 

^^Each of the Lansing and East Lansing systems have character- and program-* 
schedule-generation equipment. Other time, weather, news-and-ptock-wire equip- 
ment for automatic originations are shared among all systems composing the net- 
work. 

^^A system with about 96 kilobytes of 1 microsecond memory should be adequate 
to provide a 5-10 second response time when up to 90,000 subscribers (approxi- 
mately 88% average network penetration) select from the service examples listed 
lu note 32. (This $150,000 capital cost Is not included in the determination 
of lease rates for the one-way local electronic network distribution of scenario 
VII.) 

^^Software would Include a real-time operating system with polling, data 
collection and storage routines; and several applications routines for services 
such as restricted-channel access, opinion and channel polling, sensing, monitor^ 
Ing and controlling, automatic billing, short coded messages, and system 
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diagnostics. (This $200,000 capital cost is not included in the determination 
of lease rates for the one-way local electronic network distribution of scenario 
VII.) 

33 

The East Lansing system has just been constructed. CaDital costs associa- 
ted with the tower, headend, and distribution plant are about $1,500,000. 

^^These processors process, and translate where necessary, the 10 Lansing- 
originated signals received via the supertrunk, the network interrogating signals 
also received via the supertrunk, and the return data signals received from East 
Lansing. Each processor then drives a single-channel microwave transmitter. The 
Lansing-originated signals are sent to other districts and outlying localities of 
the network while the East Lansing data return signal is sent back to Lansing via 

the microwave subsystem. 
35 

-'Since the overriding presumption is that development is coordinated from 

an integrated design for the region, studio equipment is cost shared among a 

maximum of 3 districts or outlying localities. Cost sharing of studio equipment 

is indicated for places which are geographically proximte. Actual cost-sharing 

arrangements would be determined by the particular pattern of ownership and 

financing that evolves in the network region, and by the effectiveness of the 

coordinating authority who guides development. Cost-shared equipment would be 

portable equipment transported from site to site and used on a time-shared basis. 

^^A reasonable allowance for test equipment would be 1% of distribution, 

headen*!, interconnection system, and studio costs. Only 1/2% is allocated here 

\inder the assumption that some test equipment would be shared by operators in 

the various districts and localities of the network. 
37 

^'2% of distribution and headend costs and 5% of interconnection and studio 
costs are allocated for spare parts and contingencies. 
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Description of the Model and Its Relation to the Alternative Scenarios and Cost 
Analyses 

In this appendix, a policy-exploration computer-simulation model is outlined 
that has been formulated to explore the consequences of alternative policies on 
the cost-effectiveness of delivering public information services over cable tele- 
vision systems or local cable networks* The general structure of the model is 
outlined with particular reference to the public information service of foster 
parent training. With the exception of the organization of client viewing (e.g. 
differential effects of place of viewing) » the structure of this model is general 
en«;ugh to encompass all the alternative scenarios and cost analyses in section II 
of the report: the mathematical relationships of each scenario are part of the 
model *s structure and the values of the cost parameters are part of its data 
base* 

The model is designed to permit policy laakers to address consequences of 
policy alternatives pertinent to: 

- Dates of readiness of Interconnection links. 

- Emergence of patchwork or Integrated-network configurations. 

- Cost sharing of studios » studio equipment, and two-way terminal 
equipment among public agencies, local governments, municipal 
departments, and school boards. 

- Alternative bases of lease-rate determination for public information 
service delivery. 

- Level of recruitment of foster parents. 

- Alternative partitions of social-service appropriations between 
cable-delivered and traditionally delivered training programs* 

The present structure and operation of the model can be sumanarily under- 
stood with reference to the signal-flow diagram of figure D-I.^ The signal flow 

•*-This is a very aggregate representation; not all signal flows between the sub- 
models are shown. 
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paths shown are traversed once each time increment of the simulation, say one- 
half year corresponding to one showing of the training series in one isolated 
place, or one place of a bicycled-tapes network. 

As the model is stepped forward in time a series of appropriations for 
foster-parent training and licensing is generated (output of the second summing 
point from the left.) These appropriations are just oufficient to maintain a 
dynamic balance between the care-provider population of foster parents and the 
care-needing population of foster children. That is, during each time increment, 
the appropriation is just adequate to train and license that number of foster 
parents needed to redress any imbalance resulting from prior mismatches or new 
demands. The balancing technique relies upon a feedback control system contain- 
ing development-lag compensation to offset delays incurred until cable system or 
.letwork communication facilities are readied. 

Two technologies of training may be utilized: cable -delivery or traditional 

delivery. Cable-delivery technology is incorporated as an auxilliary training 

technology in the caseworker- to- client process of licensing and incidental train- 
2 

ing. Traditional delivery technology may be chosen by the model user as the 
one-to-one training technology of the caseworker-to-client interaction, or as a 
classroom training technology that is combined with and is ancillary to this inter- 
action. Consequences of alternative allocations of the total appropriation between 
these training technologies may be explored by the model user as he/she selects a 
time vector of fractional appropriations allocable to cable delivery. 

The number of training series that can be run in view of the appropriation 
and cost per series is checked within a cost submodel for each training technology. 
Relationships of each scenario for programming and production cost, average staff 
cost per family, distribution cost per family, and average terminal cost per 

*^For a description of this process, see section report, pp. 26-27, 
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family are part of the structure of the cable-delivery technology cost submodel •'^ 
Cost-sharing policy parameters > such as the cost-share factors for the govern- 
mental studio of scenarios VI and VII» appear in these submodels. In the cases 
of cable-delivered training that relies on leased-channel transmission) lease 
rates for single system or network distribution are inputs to the submodel* The 
output, number of training series run, triggers 'clients reachable* submodels 
for clients in central districts or outlying localities of a local electronic 
network spanning an extended urbanized area. 

The core of each clients-reachable submodel is one or more predictive rela- 
tionships for the number of trainees expected to be available within a given time 
frame in a community of specified characteristics. These relationships are now 
the trend extrapolations of scenarios I, II and IV for the number of family units 
expected to be recruitable into a cable-delivered training series, the conjectures 
of stepped-up recruitment in scenarios III and V, or the discounted recruitment 
targets of local agencies in scenarios VI and VII. Preferably, the current re- 
lationships would be replaced by a simultaneous equations submodel for forecasting 
numbers recruitable in view of the changing structure of foster parenting.^ The 
structure of the clients-reachable submodels permits the exploration of recruitment 
policies. Actual training and licensing of clients who are reached by cable is 
conditioned upon the readiness of cable system or network communication facili- 
ties. Where these facilities are not yet constructed, their installation is 
modeled in system-development and network-development submodels. 

Communication capacity of systems in phases of construction, and leased- 
access-channel rates for stand-alone systems, under construction or installed, 
are generated within the system-development submodel. The construction and expan- 
sion of cable systems in the central districts of the local network of scenario 

-^See Appendix A, pp. Al-AA, for example, for mathematical formulations of the cost 
relationships in scenario I. 

*For a description of the changing structure and a partial specification of the 

simultaneous equations model alluded to, see Appendix A, pp* A6-A8. 
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VII, and the leased-access-channel market for those systems are abstracted therein. 
Exploration of policies pertaining to lease rates are initiated in this submodel. 
The cost-^related pay-your-own-way lease rate determination of scenario VI would 
be made in this submodel. Preferential rate or market-rate policies can be 
explored in the presence of uncertainty regarding the development of channel-hour 
demand from other public and commercial entities. 

Network capacity and lease rates for program distribution throughout the 
completed network as in scenario VII, or for distribution to particular districts 
or localities of the emerging network, would be generated within the network- 
development submodel (itself still under development) . 

The focus of this submodel would be the time of readiness, and the distribu- 
tion costs, associated with interconnection links and remote cable plants of an 
emerging network usable for concurrent public- and commercial-service delivery. 
A rather extensive data base underpins this submodeling effort. 

The data base of the network-development submodel is descriptive of altern- 
ative developmental paths for a local cable network in the Lansing extended urban- 
ized area. Development may proceed from the piecemeal contributions of many un- 
coordinated actors in a kind of patchwork scenario as is suggested in scenario IX. 
Alternatively, development may proceed from the coordinated efforts of local 
authorities and cable companies who are guided by an integrated technical design 
as in scenario VII. The integrated technical design merely insures the maximum 
sharing of equipment and the minimal need for redundant equipment. 

Cable systems will likely span contiguous political Jurisdictions whenever 
development is guided by an integrated technical design. In the patchwork scenario, 
systems are likely to be contained wholly within political boundaries. If an inte- 
grated design is impressed on the area, transaction costs and political costs of 
coordination are likely to be high, whereas the per unit cost of communication 
capacity afforded to communities with similar interests who use the network is 
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likely to be low. In the patchwork scenario transaction and political costs of 
coordination tend to zero whereas per unit cost of communication capacity is 
likely to be relatively high. 

The emergence of a patchwork or integrated-design configuration ought to 
be the consequence of a policy decision. Structure which permits the exploration 
of the patchwork or integrated-design policy alternative would be contained in 
the network-development submodel. The structure of this submodel would also facil- 
itate exploration of the impact of state policy intended to expedite the readiness 
of interconnection .inks. 
Research Continuation 

The structure of the policy-exploration simulation model described thusfar 
is sufficient to explore policy consequences x^ith respect to their impact on 
cost variables only: namely , cost per cable-licensed foster parent, cost per 
traditionally-licensed foster parent, and the time series of total training and 
licensing appropriations required to maintain dynamic balance between the popula- 
tion of caretakers and the population to be cared for. Whereas some work has 
been done on a submodel in which long-term quality of care measures would be 
related to social-psychological characteristics of the clients, and organizallonal 
characteristics of the delivery mode, the bulk of that effort must be the subject 
of future research. A longer-term priority of future research would be to meld 
a social-psychological submodel within the overall model structure, thereby allow- 
ing the direct exploration of policy-induced impacts on goal attainment as well 
as costs. 

Further development of the submodel structures, programming, debugging, and 
execution of policy runs must also await a funded period for continuing research 
on the policy-exploration model. 
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Advantages of the Model as an Instrument of Policy Exploration 

In section II of the report , policies are Informed by means of inferences 
based on the projection of alternative scenarios and on accompanying cost analyses. 
What are the advantages of policy exploration by means of a simulation model that 
encompasses the same scenarios and cost relationships? 

The model is an implement of investigation and learning that allows planning 
and policy agencies to focus upon dynamic interactions of policies formulated in 
different quarters. It encompasses the consequences of interacting policies of 
corporate entitles regarding construction commitments » construction timing ^ and 
lease rate determinations for communication capacity on systems or interconnection 
links; policies of state governments regarding interconnection incentives, guid- 
ance of network development, and negotiations for leased-access channel time; and 
policies of public agencies regarding use of cable communication facilities* It 
allows exploration of impacts consequent to changes in the time phasing of poli- 
cies engendered in different qtiarters. 

The policy-exploration computer-simulation model exploits the logical power 
embodied in the mathematics of classical control systems to generate a balancing 
appropriations stream in the face of changing needs and supplies, and a range of 
choices in the deployment of funds to harnessing of alternative delivery technolo- 
gies. This power simply does not Inhere in the segregated projection of altema-* 
tlve scenarios and performance of cost analyses. 

As a conceptual instrument, the model serves as an umbrella for a complex 
of statistically estimated and hypothetical relationships that must cohere to 
the degree that incongruities are revealed by interactions among the submodels. 
No such test of logical consistency is at hand when the scenarios and cost analyses 
are segregated from the superstructure provided by the model. 

Being a simulation in time, the very process of model construction forces a 
more careful examination of time dependencies. In scenario VII, the network is 
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assumed to be completed by October 1979. In the network-development submodel , 
readiness factors (political negotiations » materials availability » legal author i-» 
zations) would be systematically included in a stochastic theory of aggregated 
microprocesses invoked to model network development* 
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ADDENDUM 



DISSEMINATION AND IMPLEMENTATION 



BEST COPY AVAILABU 

Conferences 

A preliminary report of the project and a demonstration videotape were 
presented at the Nation?! Foster Parents Association Conference . April 22-25, 
1974 in Spokane, Washington by Wayne Anderson, Program Manager, Foster Care 
Services, Michigan Department of Social Services and Hazel Woodhouse, area 
Vice-President of the Michigan Foster Parents Association. 

Teresa Sharland, who directed the training programs for the Region 5, Michigan 
Department of Social Services office, made a presentation at the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Children's Agencies Annual Meeting . May 22, 1974, comparing the classroom 
training program at Delta College and the cable delivery field experiment. Pres- 
entation forms and cost differences were discussed. One-hundred and twenty 
Michigan professionals involved in foster care recruitment and training programs 
were in attendance. 

Mis. Sharland has been invited to speak at the Child Welfare League of America . 
March 1975. She plans to discuss training of foster parents through live classroom 
sessions and instructional modules on videotape presented via cable television. 
The conference participants will be professionals involved in child welfare from 
the eastern half of the United States and Cariada. 
Implementation 

Discussion of an implementation plan was begun October 18, 1974 with the 
Michigan Department of Social Services staff, after the initial reports had bee 
distributed. Implications of the research and potential for implementation will 
be discussed in a meeting with the Deputy Director of the Michigan Department of 
Social Services on January 13, 1975. 

Although no specific program for continued use of the videotaped programs 
has been established, the availability of the videotapes has spread by word-of- 
mouth. They have been used, since the field experiment, according to the table on 
the next page. 
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